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NcIscoO—Stauffer 
manufacturer, and 
Ison & Geo. Meyer & Co., distri- 
or, have announced the signing of 
Jong-term exclusive sales agree- 
nt. 
The agreement was announced 
tly in New York by Hans Stauf- 
. president of the chemical manu- 
turing company, and Wilson 
yer, president of the distributing 


banization. 


Under the agreement, the Meyer 
m will widen its distribution in 


SEARSPORT, MAINE—The Sears- 
t expansion projects of Northern 
emical Industries are nearing com- 
tion, with work being completed 
schedule, according to a Jan. 20 
beress report from J. E. Totman, 
ltimore, president of Northern 
emical. 

eneral contractors are the Gird- 
Co. and the Leonard Construction 
, Included in the over-all expan- 
m are several integrated units. un- 
the Girdler contract and a new 
) ton a day sulphurie acid plant 
g erected by the Leonard firm, 


PENSACOLA, FLA.— The multi- 
lion doller Pensacola plant of the 
ambia Bay Chemical Corp., which 
rently is producing 200 tons of an- 
Hrous ammonia daily, will be for- 
lly dedicated Feb. 17, David J. 
Brk, vice president and plant man- 
er, has announced. 

me ceremonies will attract top 
ecutives of the chemical industry 
Ml its allied fields, as well as offi- 
ls of Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. 
M its parent companies, 


Ground for the plant, located 20 
ules east of Pensacola near Mil- 
on, Fla, on Escambia Bay, was 
token April 29, 1955. Production 
M ammonia was begun Dec. 28, 
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NEW YORK—W, R. Grace & Co. 
Ncls to authorize $100 million in 
zal expenditures this year, with 
en in chemical expansion. 
Supley, executive vice presi- 
_ principal financial officer, 
told the Cleveland Society 
Analysts that the remain- 
“© Would be divided about 
ship replacement pro- 
" 4 Grace Line and for various 
¥ Merican enterprises. 
ling Grace Line, the firm’s 
ated capital expenditures this 


INDUSTRY WEEK 


Stauffer, Wilson & Geo. Meyer Sign 
Long-Term Exclusive Sales Agreement 


the West and Midwest to handle 
the increased production of new 
pelletized agricultural phosphates 
produced by the Stauffer company. 


When, in its pioneer days, Stauffer 
embarked on the manufacture of 
agricultural phosphates at plants in 
Richmond and Vernon, Cal., it desig- 
nated the Meyeg firm as its sales 
agent. 

Since then, both firms have ex- 
panded. Stauffer Chemical now op- 
erates nationally, and its stock is 

(Continued on page 29) 


orthern Chemical Expansion Projects 
t Searsport, Maine Nearing Completion 


Mr. Totman reported. 

The latter is in addition to the 
original 70 ton a day sulphuric acid 
plant built in 1944, 

Upon completion, Northern Chem- 
ical will have a total rated capacity 
of 170 tons of 100% sulphuric acid 
a day, but actual production will be 
in excess of 200 tons, Mr. Totman 
said. 
The largest expansion project, for 
the manufacture of anhydrous am- 
monia, nitric acid and nitrogen solu- 
tions, is under the supervision of 

(Continued on page 29) 


scambia Bay Chemical Schedules Formal 
edication of Pensacola Nitrogen Plant 


1955. Ammonium nitrate solutions 
are now being shipped from the 
plant by rail and truck. 


Products manufactured, bearing 
the trade names Baysol and Ammo- 
nite, are distributed in an eight state 
area through Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 
of Atlanta. 

The Pensacola Plant was engi- 
neered and constructed by Chemical 
Construction Corp., New York City. 

The Escambia Bay Chemical Cor- 
poration was formed late in 1954 by 
United Gas Corp., Electric Bond & 
Share Co. and the National Research 
Corp. Executives of these companies 
will be on hand for the dedication. 


race Anticipates $100 Million Capital 
xpenditure in 1956; 40% for Chemicals 


year in chemicals would be 60%, Mr. 
Rupley said. This includes projects 
in progress at this time and also 
others in the first planning stages. 
Since 1953 W. R. Grace & Co. has 
invested about $153 million in chemi- 
cals, primarily through the acquisi- 
tion and merger of the Davison 
Chemical Corp., a fertilizer producer, 
and Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., manufacturer of 
chemical specialties, along with es- 
tablishment of Grace Chemical Co., 
(Continued on page 29) 


USDA Recommends 


8% Cut in Summer, 


Late Potato Crop 


—See Table on Page 8— 


WASHINGTON — An average cut 
of 8% in total acreage of summer and 
late potatoes in 1956 has been recom- 
mended by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in its annual acreage- 
marketing guides. 

The guides recommend that grow- 
ers in the 29 late states reduce plant- 
ings to 1,005,200 acres in 1956, com- 
pared with the 1,096,200 acres plant- 
ed in 1955. Recommendations are that 
growers in the 10 summer commercial 
states plant 65,000 acres in 1956 com- 
pared with the 71,300 acres planted 
in 1955. Issued seasonally prior to 
planting time, the guides are designed 
to assist potato growers in planning 


| production. Action by growers on the 


department’s recommended acreages 
for potatoes is voluntary. 

Specific acreage guide recommen- 
dations for summer and late potatoes 
by states, are shown on page 8. 


USDA Cuts Corn 


Acreage Allotments 


15% Reduction Set 
In 840-County Area 


WASHINGTON—The U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Feb. 1 announced 
an allotment of 43,280,543 acres for 
the 1956 corn crop in the commercial 
corn crop area. 

The allotment is for 840 counties 
in all or parts of 23 commercial corn 
area states, principally in the Mid- 
west, Mid Atlantic and Southeast 
areas. 

The 1956 preliminary allotment is 
about 15% smaller than the 1955 
allotment of 49,842,697 acres in 805 
counties in 21 states. The 1954 al- 
lotment was 46,995,504 acres in 834 
counties in 22 states. 


Quotas Approved for 
1956 Rice Crop 


WASHINGTON—Rice growers ap- 
proved marketing quotas for the 
1956 rice crop in the referendum 
held Jan. 27, according to prelimi- 
nary reports received by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The preliminary tabulation of 10,- 
430 votes as reported from rice-pro- 
ducing states indicates 8,842 or 84.8% 
approved quotas. 
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Status of Farm 
Bill in Senate 
Still Uncertain 


President Expected. 
To Veto Return to 
High Rigid Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A highly mer- 
curial situation prevails here on the 
farm bill now under consideration by 
the. Senate Agriculture Committee. 
Information from the most reliable 
sources within the committee shifts 
widely after each session. 

The most positive statement which 
may be made now is that if the Con- 
gress were to enact a repeal of the 
flexible price support provisions of 
the Farm Law of 1949 and adopt the 
bill already passed by the House at 
its last session in 1955, it will meet 
a presidential veto. This information 
comes from the top Senate leadership 
on the Republican side of the farm 
bloc. 

It means that no matter what other 
concessions may be made to get a 
bill, the White House is still backing 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, in his fight for the flexible 
support principle and it does not in- 
tend to go back to rigid high sup- 
ports for the basic commodities. 

As this information becomes avail- 
able it was also learned that the com- 
mittee is stymied on its attitude to- 
ward high supports for basic com- 
modities on a quality basis. This 
proposal is favored by Senator Milton 
Young (R., N.D.), who senses in it a 
compromise between the flexible and 
rigid support blocs. 

This provision, if approved by Con- 
gress, would give the northern spring 
wheat areas an assured 90% of sup- 
port for this top quality wheat while 
other dreas, the Southwest particu- 
larly, would be supported at a dis- 
count from the 90% of parity level. 

At this time the two-price proposal 
for rice seems stymied by interna- 


tional complications. It seems that 
: (Continued on page 28) 


More Research on 
Soils, Water Asked 
By Advisory Group 


WASHINGTON — Improved 
methods for fertilizer quality control, 
new research in watershed hydrology 
(science of how water behaves on 
land), and in soil structure and ex- 
panded studies of moisture conserva- 
tion in both arid and humid regions 
were among top-priority research 
needs cited by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Soils, Water, and 
Fertilizer Research Advisory Com- 
mittee at its annual meeting in River- 
side, Cal., recently. 

The committee underscored the 
major importance to the nation of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Monsanto Chemical 

Sales Total 
$522 Million 


ST. LOUIS —Sales of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and its consolidated 
subsidiaries, including Lion Oil Co. 
Division, for 1955 amounted to $522,- 
349,097. 

Unaudited net income for the year 
1955 was $42,169,970 which is equiva- 
lent, after provision for preference 
dividends, to $1.98 a common share 
on 20,998,945 shares outstanding on 
Dec. 31, 1955. 

Earnings for 1955. were not strict- 
ly comparable with those for 1954 
because the merger with Lion Oil 
Co. made advisable some accounting 
procedure changes, effective for the 
year 1955. These changes do not ma- 
terially affect reported earnings and 
will be described in detail in the 
company’s annual report. 

At the regular meeting of the 


board of directors, the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ a share was de- 
clared on the company’s common 
stock payab’e March 15 to holders 
of record Feb. 24, 1956. 

W. W. Schneider, vice president, 
treasurer, general counsel and mem- 
ber of the board and of the finance 
committee, was elected to the execu- 
tive commit*ee to succeed R. R. Cole, 
executive vice president, who retired 
in accordance with the company’s 
retirement p'an Jan. 31 after 40 
years’ service with the company. Mr. 
Cole also resigned from the board, 
effective Jan. 31. The position of ex- 
ecutive vice president will be discon- 
tinued with Mr. Cole’s retirement. 


CSMA MEETS IN MAY 


CHICAGO~—The 42nd mid-year 
meeting of the Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers’ Assn. will meet at the 
Drake Hotel here for a three-day 
session, May 20-22. Program plans 
will be announced later, according to 
H. W. Hamilton, 50 E. 41st St., New 
York 17, secretary of the group. 


Changes in South Carolina 
Warehouse System Asked 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — A legislative 
committee investigating the ware- 
house system of the South Carolina 
State Department of Agriculture has 
recommended complete reorganiza- 
tion of the system. 

Changes recommended included 
eliminating from state bonded ware- 
house storage such items as fertilizer, 
bagging, and insecticides, “which are 
not easily audited.” 

Two persons have been convicted 
of violating the state warehouse 
statutes this year, and J. Roy Jones, 
who recently resigned as state com- 
missioner of agriculture because of 
illness, is under indictment in the 
same case. 


WINS 4-H CONTEST 


URBANA, ILL.—Jack Koertge, 
Bone Gap, Edwards County, topped 
all entries in the 1955 Illinois 4-H 
X-Tra Yield Corn contest with an 
average yield of 193.8 bu. 


Related Equipment 


SUPPLY CO. 


for complete 


MANUFACTURING 


is your 


FLINT tanks meet all existin 
X-ray and stress relieving. 


tanks are available throu 
a FLINT representative 


TANKS 


Any size, for any use 


regula- 


tions, and facilities are available for 


Made in Tulsa and Memphis, FLINT 
ANCO or 


FLINT STEEL CORPORATION 


Memphis 


on ANCO. 


Whitehall 2-2432 21st and Union 


Des Moines e@ 


Completely 
NH; WAREHOUSE 


ANCO provides complete NH; Equipment 
service ... from supplying the smallest single 
fitting to installing the largest bulk plant. 
Complete warehouse stocks are available for 
prompt delivery. Or, ANCO engineers will de- 
sign and supply a complete “Package” installa- 
tion to meet your individual requirements. 
Whatever you need for handling NH; — call 


ANCO MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 


Tulsa, Okla. © LUther 4-6187 


East St. Louis 


Hercules Powde,; 
Sales, Net Income 


Increase in 1955 


WILMINGTON—Hercules Poy, 
Co. in its 1955 report to stockhg 
ers showed a 21% increase jp 
and an increase of 34% in not 
come. 
Net sales and operating reyen 
in 1955 amounted to $226 651 05g 
all-time high, compared with $19 
547,566 in the preceding year. 
Net income after all charges , 
$19,012,125, equal to $6.90 a 
of common stock. This compares yl 
net income of $14,140,070 in of 
equal to $5.10 a share. 
The company paid out in wad 
and salaries during 1955 a total 
$63,158,974 to its 11,281 employe 
Albert E. Forster, president of 9 
cules, said in his letter to stoq 
holders that wage rates averag 
approximately 6% higher than 
1954. 
Dividend payments were increag 
from $3 to $3.30 a share, which 
Forster said represented a somew 
lower percentage of earnings than 
recent years “in anticipation of 
increasing need for funds: to me 
contemplated expansion.” 
Expenditures for construction 
1955 totaled $12,998,000, financed e 
tirely through internally-generat 
funds. Mr. Forster said the 1956 co 
struction program is expected to “e 
ceed the all-time high of some § 
spent for this purpose 


The company’s president cite 
another major construction projec 
completed during the year at Tar 
rant, Ala., by the Ketona Chemic: 
Corp., in which Hercules and Al 
bama By-Products Corp. each owm 
50% of the stock. 


The report showed that 17% 
Hercules production was consum{ 
during 1955 by the protective cod 
ings industry; 13% by the paper i 
dustry; 10% in mining and quar 
ing; 9% by synthetic fibers; 8% } 
the plastics industry; 8% in agi 
cultural chemicals; 5% each by tl 
petroleum and rubber industries al 
by identifiable military uses; 3% | 
the construction industry; 2% by t 
adhesives industry, and 15% 
others. 

Research expenditures for 1955 t 
taled $7,903,000, an increase over t 
preceding year when $7,578,000 w 
spent for this purpose. 

“We are planning considerable ¢ 
pansion not only for existing pla 
and products but also for who 
new processes,” Mr. Forster sta 
in a section of his letter to sto¢ 
holders dealing with the year aheé 
“There are a number of new ma 
rials under various stages of (4d 
sideration, from the laboratory pha 
to field testing of finished product 
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Dorr-Oliver Acquires 
Merco Centrifugal Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—J. D. Hit 
Jr., president of Dorr-Oliver Inc., 4 
John L. Merrill, president of Me 
Centrifugal Co., have announced tl 
as of the close of business on Jan. 
1956, Dorr-Oliver will acquire all 
the business and substantially all 
the assets of Merco Centrifugal 
in exchange for approximately °, 
shares of common stock of D4 
Oliver. 

Merco Centrifugal Co., with he 
quarters in San Francisco, is ens 
in the manufacture and sale, !a" 
in the U.S., of centrifuges, centrifu 
screens and strainers. 
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GRASSHOPPER CONTROL 
FARGO — North Dakota Ast! 
tural College estimates that 7 
acres in 22 North Dakota coun 
were sprayed in 1955 by farme'aay 


of Agri 
Society 


control grasshoppers. 
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Dr. Malcolm H. MeVickar 


sispray Appoints 
colm H. McVickar 


Chief Agronomist 


than 
n of CHMOND, CAL.—Dr. Malcolm 
to m@ cVickar, chief of the agronomic 


ation division of the National 
ction t Food Institute, has been ap- 
nced eflmminted chief agronomist for the Cali- 
enerat(lmmia Spray-Chemical Corp., it was 
956 collliMounced Jan. 28 by Leo R. Gard- 
1 to “elm vice president and manager of 
ome $M™Barch and development for the 
"pose pany. The appointment becomes 
tive April 1. 

chief agronomist for Calspray, 
McVickar will make his head- 
rters at the company’s home of- 
in Richmond, Cal., where its 
ent company, the Standard Oil 
pany of California, is setting up 
bw $16,000,000 fertilizer operation. 
six plants of the new fertilizer 
17% will produce a wide variety of 
onsum@™™metized, complex fertilizers. Com- 
ive coammmion is scheduled for early fall of 
paper year. 

quarrgr. McVickar has been an agrono- 
; 8% Wt since 1936 when he graduated 
in agi™m the University of Illinois with- 
n by tl honors. He took his graduate 
tries alk at Ohio State University where 
; 3% Weceived his Ph.D. in agronomy in 
7o by tS. While preparing for this ad- 
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A graduate assistant in the state 

1955 titesting laboratory. 
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Dr. McVickar left his position at 
t Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
nt Station to join the National 
ttilizer Assn. as chief agronomist 
Mt. 1, 1948. With the consolida- 
Nof the National Fertilizer 
sn. and the American Plant Food 
puncil, he was named head of the 


Penomic education activities for 
D. Hit hewly formed National Plant 
‘Tne, Institute. 
of two books, “Using Com- 
mal Fertilizer,” written for the 
level, and “Pasture Hand- 
allies being published by the 
Slate Publishing Co., Dr. Mc- 
nly 30 4 has also written numerous 
articles and hundreds of 
"articles in trade journals and 
magazines, 


ith he 
, larg 
bntrify 


— for eight years as secre- 
National Joint Committee 
ilizer Application, a group 
presents the American Soci- 
fricultural Engineers, the 
= Society of Agronomy, the 
ROL for Horticultural 
Agri Farm Equipment Insti- 
ht 79 hatin ational Canners Assn. and 
coun "al Plant Food Institute. 
™ember of The American 

Agronomy and the Soil 


Fertilizer Mechanization 


MWSIC Chicago Meeting 


CHICAGO—A fertilizer mechaniza- 
tion conference is scheduled for Fri- 
day afternoon, Feb. 17, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here in connec- 
tion with the eighth annual Mid- 
western agronomists-fertilizer indus- 
try joint meeting sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, beginning on the 16th. 


As announced previously, the first 
day’s session will include talks by 
college agronomists reporting on 
research in a number of midwestern 
states; a paper on insecticide-fer- 
tilizer mixtures, and a talk on new 
soil insecticides. (Croplife, issue of 
Jan. 9, page 19.) 


The morning of Feb. 17 will be 
devoted to further talks, including an 
address by Dr. Russell Coleman, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 


# 


rai 


of America. 


Conference Scheduled at | 


Successful Farmin 


Plant Food Institute, Washington, 

Participating in the fertilizer 
mechanization conference Friday 
afternoon will be engineers of farm 
implement manufacturing companies 
and representatives of the fertilizer 
industry. D. A. Williams, of-the Min- 
nesota Farm Bureau Service Co., St. 
Paul, Minnesota, will be moderator. 


The conference’s purpose is to 
give the implement industry en- 
gineers an opportunity to obtain 
information that will help them 
plan and design fertilizer applica- 
tion equipment best suited to to- 
day’s farm needs, said Z. H. Beers, 
executive director of the Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee. 


The program will include a panel 
of men prominent in the industry and 
college fields. Summary statements 
will be presented as follows: “Solid 
Fertilizers,” Dwight Sanders, direc- 
tor of research, Plant Food Division, 
Swift & Co. Chicago; “Complete 
Liquids,” R. B. Ellsworth, president, 
‘Ellsworth Equipment & Engineering 
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Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; “Bulk Spread- 
ing,” J. D. Cook, fertilizer division, 
Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago, 
and “Fertilizer Placement,” Dr. A. J. 
Ohlrogge, agronomy department, Pur- 
due University. 

Additional panel members will be 
Vincent Sauchelli, chief agronomist, 
Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore, 
Md.; R. P. Thomas, technical service 
advisor, Plant Food Division, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago; Dr. George E. Smith, soils 
department, University of Missouri, 
and Dr. George Scarseth, director 
American Farm Research Assn., La- 
Fayette, Ind. 


The panel discussions will be fol- 
lowed by a question and answer 
session. 


The Joint Agronomists-Industry 
Meeting, February 16-17 is expected 
to draw an attendance in excess of 
600, according to Mr. Beers. Research 
and extension soils specialists from 
13 Midwestern agricultural. colleges 
will take part. 


farmers 


* 


53% the total 


Corn takes a lot out of the land. To restore the soil, 
and to assure top output, the corn grower must resort to 
fertilizer—is the largest user of any type of farmer. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING gives you the farmers responsible 
for more than half the country’s corn production—in 


one neat compact package of 1,300,000 circulation, 


largely concentrated in the fifteen agricultural Heart 
States. And the SF farmer has averaged around $10,000 
in cash farm income for several years—can afford to buy 


what he needs. 


In this magazine too, you find the least waste ... with 
85% on-farm subscribers, working farmers. And no other 
medium can match SuccessFuL FARMING’s influence with 


well as at the lowest cost. 
Ask any SF office for the details. 


the country’s best farmers. For fifty years the magazine 
has worked for them effectively and resultfully, helped 
them make more money, helped farm families live better. 
And can present your advertising most effectively, as 


MEREDITH PuBLIsHING Company, Des Moines... with 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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Richard H. Wilson 


Wilson Chemical Sales 


Merges With Great 
Western Chemical Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Merger of 


“Wilson Chemical Sales Co.,. Portland, 


with the newly formed Great Western 
Chemical Co., sales agents and dis- 


tributors of agricultural and indus- 
trial chemicals, has been announced 


by W. C. McCall and Richard H. Wil- 
son. 

Mr. Wilson, who has more than 20 
years’ experience in chemical sales to 
agriculture and industry, will be gen- 
eral manager of the new Portland 
operation. 

Previous to forming his own com- 


‘pany two years ago, he was asso- 


ciated with another distributor and 
most recently with Chipman Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Temporary headquarters of Great 
Western Chemical Co. are at 1504 
Northwest Johnson St. The company 
expects to relocate office and ware- 
house facilities in the near future, 
according to Mr. Wilson. He is in the 
process of selecting department heads 
and forming a sales staff. Great 
Western also recently announced 
merger with the chemical and raw 


- material division of Carl F. Miller & 


Co., in Seattle. 


Coke Oven Ammonium 
Sulfate Output Gains 
In First 11 Months 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
coke oven ammonium sulfate during 
November totaled 160,723,489 lb., a 
gain from 145,659,500 lb. in Novem- 
ber, 1954, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. Production in October, 1955 
was 164,709,836 Ib. 

Output for the first 11 months of 
1955 totaled 1,771,610,117 lb., a gain 
from 1,490,561,300 lb. in a corres- 
ponding period in 1954. 

November, 1955 sales totaled 137,- 
164,922 lb., compared with 136,961,179 
lb. in October and 117,584,600 Ib. in 
November, 1954. Stocks on hand at 
the end of November, 1955 totaled 
392,861,695 lb., a 6.4% increase from 
369,274,343 at the end of October. 


Du Pont Adds Garden 


Chemicals Salesman 


NEW YORK—A new salesman for 
garden chemicals in the Detroit area 
has been added to the Du Pont sales 
force. He is James F. McDonough of 
Springfield, Pa. Mr. McDonough 
joined Du Pont Dec. 2i, 1955, and 
took up his new assignment in Detroit 
Jan. 16. 

Mr. McDonough received his 
bachelor of science degree in agrono- 
my from the University of Maryland 
in 1951, and then went to work as a 
salesman for farm and garden chemi- 
cals, first in Carlisle, Pa., and then in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. 


Aerial Treatment of Some Crops Doubled 
In 1955, Minnesota Spray-Dusters Report 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Over 40 Min- 
nesota aerial spraying firm operators 
and airport managers attended the 
annual Aircraft Sprayers’ and Dust- 
ers’ Short Course at the University 
of Minnesota campus, January 25. 
Most of the group were members of 
the Minnesota Airport Managers’ 
Assn., which held its meeting at the 
Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, at 
the same time. 


According to J. O. Christianson, 
director of short courses, and A. W. 
Buzicky, course chairman and as- 
sociate state entomologist, this 
year’s course was very successful, 
with a wide range of topics and 
problems discussed in informal 
panel groups and through lectures. 


Minnesota’s short course in air- 
craft spraying and dusting was one of 


the earliest in the nation and was 
first held in 1948. The year before, 
the State Legislature had passed a 
law requiring registration of all aeri- 
al sprayers and compliance with cer- 
tain laws—the short course was one 
attempt to “brief’’ spray operators 
on those laws and on accepted tech- 
niques of spraying and to keep them 
up to date with the latest research 
findings in weed and insect control. 


This year, the acreage of wheat, 
barley and oats sprayed took a big 
jump—from 40,000 acres of wheat 
sprayed in 1954 to 91,000 in 1955; 
from 33,000 acres of barley in 1954 
to 66,000 in 1955; and from 28,000 
acres of oats in 1954 to 54,000 in 
1955. Flax, brush, and corn spraying 
increased slightly. ‘ 

In a mosquito control panel dis- 
cussion, the most satisfactory and 


successful spraying was reported fp 
Minnesota’s northeastern countie 
One operator who had trieq fam 
stead spraying said that it was ,1 
very successful — mosquitoes tendl 
to drift in very soon from other ared 
Elimination of mosquito breeding | 
spraying lakes and ponds was a 
successful. 


A new technique of aecria| brush 
control is being tried in norther 
Minnesota. Associate state eat 
mologist A. W. Buzicky saiq ; 
could be used to kill back pry 
that might be shutting out «) 
light. This would “release” young 
conifers to grow. Another oil 
would be to open up infested wel 
areas for more accurate and effe 
tive placing of insecticides. “1 ma 
be a very important development 
in modern forest management,” jig 
said. 


The, sprayers also discussed { 
problem of identifying mink and ty 
key ranches so that they could } 
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ied = animals and birds. It 
’ Inted out that a mother mink, 
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farg bY low-flying aircraft, may NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—Election 
. tal : cannibal and eat her newborn | of two Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
on be officers was announced recently by 


pone. k closely 
oup agreed to work Cc 

The ork ranch operators in an 

: yor to work out some suitable 

4 of identifying such places from 


Vas vey 


‘R. Wolcott Hooker has been elected 
orthen Many sprayers had, on | | 

© to keep maps of locations Mr. Moffitt had been vice president 
said ; such ranches, but there are so in charge of Hooker's western opera- 
< brus ny and they change location a | tions. He is a director and a vice 
ut sup rd deal so that is very difficult. president of Hooker Chemicals, Ltd., 
youn! rp rticipants in the course included | Vancouver, B.C.; a director and a 
er use K Cutkomp, associate professor | vice president of Chemical Salt Pro- 
ed tredill ontomology; J. R. Sandve of the | duction Co., Salt Lake City; a direc- 
d effec te entomologist’s office; Joe De- tor of the Tacoma (Wash.) Chamber 
‘Tt myn , manager of West Central Air- | of Commerce; director of the Na- 
opmenfiif< Fergus Falls; Gordon New- | tional Bank of Washington at Ta- 
nt,” kd oa Mesaba Aviation, Grand | coma; director of the Washington 


ids; Robert G. Robinson, assis 
tt professor of agronomy; and R. J. 
bbott, Minnesota’s assistant com- 
issioner of Aeronautics, Holman 


ield, St. Paul. 


sed t 
and tu 
ould 


Hooker Electrochemical 
Names New Officers 


Bjarne Klaussen, president.. Thomas 
E. Moffitt has been elected executive 
vice president and a director, and 


Research Council and of the Rainier 
National Park Co., and vice president 
of the Association of Washington In- 
dustries. Mr. Moffitt also is on the 
Advisory Committee of the Washing- 


ton Institute of Technology. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


ministration. 


Mr. Hooker was vice president re- 
sponsible for purchasing and public 
relations. He is a director of Hooker 
Chemicals, Ltd., and Marble-Nye Co., 
a Hooker subsidiary. He is a member 
of the Chemical Corps Industry Ad- 
visory Council; a director-at-large of 
the Armed Forces Chemical Assn.; a 
member of the National Industrial 
Conference Board; an alternate direc- 
tor of the Manufacturing Chemists 
Assn.; president of the Chlorine In- 
stitute and Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Assn., and on the 
boards 6f several local organizations. 


ST. LOUIS—E. J. Bock, associate 
director of marketing for Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Inorganic Chemicals 
Division, has been granted leave of 
absence to attend the spring session 
of the Advanced Management Pro- 
gram at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 


The fertilizer you save through accurate weights and the labor 
you save through speed and a smaller crew will soon pay for 
your new Bemis Fertilizer Packer. 


In actual plant operation the Bemis Packer is filling and closing 
sixteen to eighteen 80-lb. bags per minute . . . and holding to 
a weight tolerance of plus or minus 4-oz. 


A major reason for this exceptional performance is the Bemis- 
originated 3-bucket design, which gives more time to fill each 
scale accurately. 


Other features .. . 


) x - Bemis-designed automatic sewing machine actuator and 
cutoff, 


* The Vee-Trof conveyor, which holds the bags upright with- 
out rails...no wrestling with filled bags. Your plant employ- 
ees will think it’s wonderful. 


*% A choice of automatic or manual discharge. 

* A maximum of two men per unit is needed to operate. 
% Size range—50, 80, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 100, 200 Ib. textile 
ags, 

This is the biggest advance in fertilizer packing in many years. 
Get the complete story from your Bemis Man promptly. 


Smith-Douglass 


Selects New 
Packer 


This photograph shows the 
New Bemis Fertilizer Packer 
in operation in the big Smith- 
Douglass plant in Streator, 
Illinois. Smith-Douglass’ Plant 
Superintendent says, “After a 
thorough test, we find that 
the Bemis Fertilizer Packer 
is setting a new record for 
accuracy. We like it and our 


men like it.” 


Bemis 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Bemis Bags forthe Fertilizer Industry 


Multiwall » Burlap « Cotton 
Waterproof (laminated-textile) 
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Dallas Cantwell 


JOINS SOUTHERN NITROGEN— 
Dallas Cantwell has been named as- 
sistant general sales manager of 
Southern Nitrogen Co., it has been 
announced. His headquarters will be 
in Savannah, Ga., where he will as- 
sist in selecting, training and super- 
vising the company’s sales personnel 
in the southern area. A native of 
Tennessee, Mr. Cantwell holds a 
degree in agriculture from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He has been a 
county agent and was formerly as- 
sociated with Spencer Chemical Co. 
as Southeast District agronomist. 
During World War II, he was a cap- 
tain in the armored field artillery 
and saw combat in Europe. 


L. W. Sessions Named 
District Sales Head for 


Monsanto Inorganic 


ST. LOUIS — L. W. Sessions has 
been named district sales manager 
for Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Inor- 
ganic Chemicals Division in De- 
troit, Mich., succeeding H. P. Walms- 
ley, it was announced recently by 
Tom K. Smith, Jr., division director 
of marketing. 

Mr. Walmsley will come to St. Louis 


_to perform. special assignments- for 


the Inorganic division sales depart- 
ment. Both assignments are to be 
effective Feb. 1. 


Mr. Sessions, who has just recently 
returned from a three year assign- 
ment with the development group of 
Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. in London, 
England, is a native of Muskegon, 
Mich. He holds an A.B. degree in 
economics and government and a 
B.S. degree in chemical engineering 
from the University of Michigan. He 
also holds an M.S. degree in engi- 
neering administration from Wash- 
ington University. He served in World 
War II in the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory, and joined Monsanto in 1946. 
in the John F. Queeny plant. He 
joined the Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion development group in 1948, and 
went into the sales department of 
the division in 1951. He was assigned 
to the English post in 1953. 

A native of Ohio, Mr. Walmsley 
originally was with the Swann Chem- 
ical Co., which merged with Mon- 
santo in 1935. Prior to joining Swann, 
he had attended Lehigh University 
and Colorado School of Mines. He 
was sales office branch manager in 
Cleveland from that time until he 
assumed the duties at Détroit, where 
he has been since 1938. 


PEST WARNING 


SACRAMENTO — Flood - ravaged 
Sutter County, California, can expect 
spread of such pests as Klamath 
weed, root nematodes and puncture 
vine, according to T. D. Urbahns, 
county agricultural commissioner. 
Mr. Urbahns warned there “will be 
weeds galore from all over the 
Feather and Yuba River watersheds” 
in the inundated areas. 
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Farming today is a complicated business. It requires practical 
knowledge of many things—soils, crops, seed, livestock, machinery, 


insect control, rotation, conservation, diversification, business man- cory 
agement, salesmanship—to mention only a few. You have to have E.H.B 
the right answers to many problems to be a good farmer. CHICA 
To you, the selection of the best fertilizers for your crops and soils oe Ae: 
is only one important decision essential to your success. To V-C, bf the | 
however, the manufacture of the best fertilizers is a full-time job to Agency | 
which we devote more than 60 years of accumulated skill, facilities Mr. Jc 
and experience. ern 
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V-C men, mines, laboratories and factories are constantly working 
to provide you with better and better fertilizers for each dollar you 
invest. The price of V-C Fertilizers has remained low as compared 
to other things you buy, but the crop-producing power of V-C 
Fertilizers continues to increase. 

V-C Fertilizers are made in many different grades and analyses so 
that there is a V-C Fertilizer for every crop on every soil. Each V-C 
Fertilizer is a rich, mellow blend of better plant foods scientifically 
balanced to supply the needs of the crop for which it is recommended. 


By supplying you with the right fertilizers for your crops and soils, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
VIRGINIA-CARDLINA 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


V-C solves one problem for you easily and economically. The V-C op 
aim is to help you make farming a better-paying business. 
RP, 


° Place your order early and request prompt 
ee Vo ‘e 2 er delivery! You will be glad you bought 
‘ V-C Fertilizers when you see your ¢rops- 


IT PAYS TO BE VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION « RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 
Albany, Ga. + Atlanta, Ga. + Baltimore, Md, Birmingham, Ala. Carteret, NJ. + Cincinnati, Ohio + Columbia, So 


a Dubuque, lowa + East St. Louis, Ill. + Fort Wayne, Ind. + Greensboro, N.C. * Hopkinsville, Ky..* Jackson, Miss. » Memphis, Te". 
es — A V-C DEALER i Montgomery, Ala. + Norfolk, Va. + Orlando, Fla. * Richmond, Va. + Savannah, Ga. « Shreveport, La. + Wilmington, N- 
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Strong-Scott to Enter ig 
Chemical Processing 
Equipment Field 

MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of J. Thomas Haigh as director of 
marketing has been announced by 
Lucian Strong, president of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Company, manu- 
facturer of equipment for the grain, 
feed, milling and coal pulverizing in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Haigh will head the new mar- 
keting division which will direct 
Strong-Scott’s entry into the chemi- 
cal processing equipment field, as 
well as the expansion of the present * 
new - product development program 
for the milling and feed industries. FIRST SHIPMENT — Pictured above is the first shipment of ammonium 
In addition to its line of equipment nitrate solution from the new $16 million Selma (Mo.) plant of Mississippi 
for size reduction, separation, mixing, River Chemical Co., a division of Mississippi River Fuel Corp., St. Louis. The 
and conveying operations, Strong- plant now is producing anhydrous ammonia, ammonium nitrate solutions and 
7 Scott will offer, under the new pro- solid ammonium nitrate. In the photo, from left to right, are John L. Sanders, 

& | gram, custom-built equipment speci- sales manager of Mississippi River Chemical Co.; James W. Mathers, Bradley 
P 2 ae ea 5 fically engineered and designed for & Baker, sales agent for the firm; Cecil Lashlee, plant manager, and R. G. 
Charles E. Martin customer processes and problems. Powell, Mississippi River Chemical Co., technical director. 


harles E. Martin New 


rea Sales Head for WHEREVER YOUR SELLING AREA-— 
C Phosphate Minerals 


| 

CHICAGO — The appointment of > 
arles E. Martin as northern area ; 

manager of the Phosphate Min- 
als Division of International Min- 
als & Chemical Corp. has been an- 
bunced by George W. Moyers, vice a 
esident in charge of the division. foes 
Mr. Martin will cover the northern 
ates and will have his headquarters 
International’s Chicago offices. He 


bs been a sales representative in the 


Midwest district for the corporation’s a 


otash Division. He is a graduate of 
e University of Illinois and served 
the U.S. Coast Guard during World 


Means Insecticide Profits 


Kirby Shirley, 


YOU with the Big 1956 


enior vice president and a director 
bf Freeport Sulphur Co., died Jan. 24 


tt New York Hospital. He was 56 m ai iv | 
ears old. Ol ns 


Mr. Shirley was associated with 
he sulphur industry for 34 years. He 
oined Freeport Su'phur in 1922 as 


hief clerk to the auditor in the firm’s @#@e~e2ee02e@20000000080608006008080 eee 


reeport, Texas, office. 


He was instrumental in the build- y 

ng of the Great Neck (N.¥.) Com- HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 
unity Church. Mr. Shirley was a 
ative of Texas and resided at 43 


ateway Dr., Great Neck, N.Y. Oo i ’s a hig market . 3 | Heptachlor pro vides tested 


STEAMBOMT TANK OF 

SHIPPED 
MISSISSIPPL RIVER CHEMICAL 


eorge Johnson Joins Soil insects can strike almost anywhere... “in store selling aids 
E. H. Brown Agency 7 that’s why farmers need Heptachlor protection. A | 

CHICAGO—George Johnson, asso- |’ For every 100 acres of cropland in your selling 3 You tie in with this powerful Soil 
“ate editor of Successful Farming, area there’s a potential market of 50 gallons psa Insect merchandising program 
pincd the Agricultural Department of Heptachlor. That’s the big profit news for with colorful jumbo displays, win- 
you. Cash in! dow banners, folders and ad mats. 

Mr. Johnson grew up on a north- They almost close the sale for 
émn Illinois livestock farm. A 1949 


graduate of the University of Illinois, 
he majored in agronomy and did 


we 
eee . On ain cash in! 
Heptachlor pre-sells You: Once again, you 
graduate work in agricultural eco- j 


A 
t for you 
nomics. He served as assistant farm this marke HEPTACHLOR PERFORMANCE 
piece in Whiteside County, Illinois, Key radio stations reaching millions of farmers, Recommended by state and Federal 
Scsetnt thers the soils information powerful state farm papers, and leading farm Experiment Stations, Heptachlor performance has 
In 1950, Mr. Johnson joined Suc- circulation newspapers will all carry hard- been proven by years of successful soil insect con- 
eesful Farming, as soils, crops and hitting ads-to pre-sell this valuable market. trol. Farmers know HEPTACHLOR is the name 
agricultural chemi it 5 . that means higher yields and bigger dollar income. 
be torent Chemicals editor. In 1955, You cash in! 
Teceived the Soil Builders Award , 


4 ~ American Plant Food Institute 


sani '® Produced the nation’s out- VELSICOL MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR DETAILS ON HOW 
nding soils editorial program in a 


am magazine, CHEMICAL CORPORATION YOU CAN TIE IN WITH THE BIG 1956 HEPTACHLOR 
SOIL INSECT PROGRAM C-26 


Please send me details on the 1956 Heptachior Soil insect Program. 


ohn 


rompt 


LP. Cagley Named 


ought i Name 
cops. New AACCO Post 
NEW YORK—_R GRAND Compon 
| x —R. P. Cagley, for- AVENUE CHICAGO I}, ILLINOIS Name 
assistant sales manager of the 
bia, S.- “land, Ohio branch, has been ap- General Offices and Laboratories 330 East Grond Avenve, mM, ai 
assistant sales manager of . 
jis, Tent. East St. Louis, Illinois 
ton, NC. effective Feb. 1. 
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“heres why 
I handle 


““My Mathieson dealership gives me a complete line 
of top-quality agricultural products from one depend- 
able source of supply. Mathieson’s high analysis pel- 
letized Ammo-Phos® fertilizer gives my customers 
completely water soluble plant food. It’s easy to 
handle, store and apply and Ammo-Phos is available 
in various grades to fit crop and soil requirements. 
The complete line of Mathieson Pesticides includes 
the latest developments in insecticides, herbicides, 
fungicides and grain storage fumigants. For moisture 
control nothing beats Mathieson’s portable irrigation 
systems. Each system is engineered to fit the require- 
ments of the individual farm and farmer and gives 
years of trouble-free operation. 


And to make my Mathieson dealership more 
profitable, Mathieson helps me make sales by back- 
ing their complete line of agricultural products with 
advertising in magazines, on the air, and at point- 
of-sale. I certainly value my Mathieson dealership.” 


* * o* * 


At Olin Mathieson, agronomists, engineers and chemists, 
in cooperation with state and national agricultural author- 
ities, are working to help all farmers reach the goal of 
more profitable production. As a Mathieson dealer you 
can help build better farms and a better future for the 
farmers in your community. 


Write Mathieson today. 3904 


aa OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PLANT FOOD DIVISION : LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
MATHIESON 
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L. J. Polite, Jr. 


L. J. Polite, Jr., 
John W. Kennady in 


New Diamond Posts 

CLEVELAND—L. J. Polite, Jr., for 
the past two years agricultural chem- 
icals sales manager in the Chlori- 
nated Products Division of Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland, Feb. 1 took 
over a new and broader assignment 
following a re-alignment of responsi- 
bility. 

In announcing the change, Loren 
P. Scoville, general manager of the 
division, said that Mr. Polite now be- 
comes product sales manager for a 
diversified group of organic chemicals 
having wide industrial application. 
He succeeds W. B. Beeson, Jr., re- 
cently named manager of Diamond’s 
New York-New England branch sales 
office in New York City. 

Mr. Scoville also announced that 
John W. Kennady, general manager 
of Diamond Black Leaf Co. (an affili- 
ate of Diamond Alkali) since its for- 
mation in February, 1955, leaves his 
present position to succeed Mr. Polite 
as sales manager of Diamond agri- 
cultural chemicals. 

At his new post, Mr. Polite holds 
sales management responsibility for 
Chlorowax, a Diamond-developed 
chlorinated paraffin, chlorinated sol- 
vents (perchlorethylene, carbon tetra- 
chloride and muriatic acid); and 
chloromethanes (methyl chloride and 
methylene chloride), which are pro- 
duced at the company’s Belle, W. Va. 
plant. 

A veteran of 14 years service with 
Diamond, Mr. Polite joined the com- 
pany as a sales representative in 
1942 following graduation with a B.A. 
degree from Williams College. He 
was promoted in February, 1952, to 
the post of assistant sales manager 
of agricultural chemicals, making his 
headquarters at Diamond’s eastern 
agricultural chemicals plant in New- 
ark, 

In January, 1954, he returned to 
Cleveland to become agricultural 
chemicals sales manager. Mr. Polite 
Saw service in the Pacific area during 
World War II. 

To his new assignment Mr. Ken- 
nady brings a broad background in 
agricultural chemical sales and en- 
gineering fields dating back to 1932 
following his graduation with a BS. 
degree from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. His studies also include post- 
graduate work at the University of 
Michigan and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

After operating his own poultry 
and breeder hatchery business for 
three years, Mr. Kennady joined the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing a subsequent nine-year span in 
government services, he was con- 
cerned with production credit, farm 
debt adjustment, farm tenancy and 
farm health projects. In 1944, came a 
23-month “time out” for military 
service with the navy, after which he 
rejoined USDA. 

In November, 1947, he became af- 
filiated with Pennsylvania Salt Man- 


John W. Kennady 


ufacturing Co. Attached to its agri 
cultural chemicals division, he wa 
assigned to Kansas City, Mo., wher 
he established that firm’s sales ané 
technical service office to cover ning 
north central states. 


In June, 1950, Mr. Kennady joined 
the former Kolker Chemical Works 
Inc., becoming manager of its plan 
at Houston, Texas, now Diamond 
Alkali’s Greens Bayou plant. Twa 
years later, he was named manage 
of Diamond’s southwest district saleg 
office at Houston, and in February, 
1955, was appointed general manage 
of Diamond Black Leaf Co. 


Mr. Polite and Mr. Kennady will 
continue to be located.at Diamond's 
national headquarters in Cleveland. 


POTATO GUIDE 


(See Story on Page 1) 
SUMMER AND LATE POTATOES WITH 


SUMMARY FOR FULL YEAR 
Percentage 
guide 
1956 of 1955 
Grou Acreage planted 
and state uide acreage 
1,000 acres 
ate states: 
New Hampshire ....... 3.6 100 
Vermont. iiss 3.4 100 
Massachusetts ........ 8.6 99 
Rhode Island ......... 4.2 95 
Connecticut ........... 8.9 97 
New York (L.I.) ...... 51.3 95 
New York, upstate .... 42.0 100 
Pennsylvania .......... 60.0 100 
West Virginia ........ 13.0 100 
Michigan ....... ae 49.2 100 
Minnesota ............ 77.5 
North Dakota ......... 92.0 + 
South- Dakota ......... 10.5 
Wyoming. 6.6 
New Mexico .......... | 
Washington ..........- 29.2 
Western ......... 352.8 dd 
29 late states ....... 1,005.2 92 
Summer commercial: - 
22.4 
U.S. total—All | 
SORGONG 1,316.3 9 


*Announced August, 1955. tAnnounced No 
acreage in 


early and intermediate states. **Per cent of 


vember, 1955. Non-commercial 


1955 harvested acreage. 


SALES BY CREAMERIES 


ST. PAUL—A University of Minne- 
sota survey discloses that sales of 
feeds and fertilizers by 87 Minnesot@ 
creameries averaged $57,801 in 1954. 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


By WERNER L. NELSON 
n: r 
“Institute 
Soil testing helps promote the use 
fertilizers. There are very few 
icultural industries : which have 
‘ite such a relationship between a 
ate operated service and the sale 
products. It is a service which 
wides for tests on the farmer's 
with reeommendations made by 
ate or county agricultural workers. 
State controlled laboratories have 
any advantages. 
Of first importance is the fact that 
e interpretation of the soil tests is 
bsed on experimental work by the 
versity. Tests must be standard- 
od on soils where responses to plant 
trients are known, It is the job of 
e university to conduct these ex- 
priments. 
Recommendations are made by peo- 
e not connected with the industry. 
» matter how conscientious the per- 
in making the recommendation is if 
» is connected with the industry 
me people will raise a question as 
the recommendations. 
Constant checks are made on ac- 
racy of the tests. Contaminations, 
ad solutions, and errors are kept at 
minimum. Technicians are careful- 
| y trained and run enough samples to 
eep in practice. 


of these points are important 
ed @if soil testing is to continue to en- 
‘9° Bijoy its present reputation and if it 
is to improve as new technical in- 
formation is released. 


The fertilizer industry can take an 
portant part in the soil testing 
rogram thereby rendering a real and 
personal service to the farmer. 
ertainly the use of soil testing in 
iving at fertilizer needs on individ- 
al farms should result in better and 
ore frequent customer satisfaction. 
1. Take soil samples for the farmer. 
€¢ step which holds back growth 
fa soil testing program more than 
y other one thing is the actual 
aking of the samples. The farmer, 
ke all of us, is either too busy or 
puts off taking the samples. 
Here is where the fertilizer dealer 
an be of help. In the summer and 
all he might spend several days tak- 
ng samples for regular and prospec- 
Ne customers. This would give the 
Healer the opportunity’ to see some 
bf the crops growing on the land and 
~ over problems with the farmer. 
e dealer could then send the 
— in through regular channels 
ge or might not pay for the 
- important point is that with the 
taking samples in the summer 
. all the samples can be tested 
. the laboratory is not in its 
a Period. This means that the rec- 
ations will come out well in 
advance of need. 


nd. 


| Some lime and fertilizer dealers 
such a soil sampling 
‘ © for their customers. In a 
of instances dealers report 
a they have sold fertilizer to 
% or more of the farmers whose 

felds Were sampled. 


9 
Mice soll sample supplies in the 
bil « ome dealers keep the official 
boxes and information 
1 S available at their place of 
hess, Soj] sampling equipment 


ow a Dealer Can Help 
na Soil Testing Program 


such as tubes or augers may also be 
kept for loan as farmers usually do 
not have these tools. Such a practice 
helps keep soil sampling before the 
farmer and landlord and while it is 
not as effective as taking the samples 
for the farmer, it is the next best 
step. 

3. Stock fertilizers to meet recom- 
mendations. It is definitely to the 
dealer’s advantage to carry materials 
and grades which can be used to 
meet the recommendations. In many 
instances the recommendations may 
contain alternatives and are ac- 


‘companied by conversion tables. 


Familiarity with the method of 
making recommendations and of con- 
verting pounds of N, P.O; and K:O to 
meet needs is essential. Dealers’ meet- 
ings conducted by extension personnel 
provide the opportunity to learn 
about these calculations. Close con- 
tact with the county agent also 
serves to keep the dealer abreast of 
changes. 


4. Make use of soil test summaries. 
Summaries of soil tests may be on 
a county, soil area or cropping area 
basis. Certainly one would not want 
to have a large supply of fertilizers 
high in phosphorus in an area where 
soils were high in phosphorus or high 
-_potash fertilizers where the soils were 
generally high in potassium. 


5. Stress lime applications where 
soils show need. Fertilizers applied to 
acid soils will not be nearly as ef- 
fective as when applied to soils limed 
in accordance with need as shown 
by soil tests. Usually lime is thought 
of primarily for legume crops. How- 
ever, as we plan for high yields of 
non-legume crops lime is likewise es- 
sential. 


In any event the dealer is taking 
a big chance in selling fertilizer to 
go on an acid soil. A poor return 
from the fertilizer means that the 
farmer will be a poor credit risk. 
Also the reputation of the dealer 
will suffer because his product did 
not produce. Certain dealers refuse - 
to sell fertilizer to a farmer unless 
he limes his soil properly. These 
dealers feel that this is simply 
good business. 


This summarizes a few of the ways 
in which the industry might partici- 
pate in the soil testing program with- 
out actually getting into the head- 
aches of actual testing and recom- 
mendations, 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


The farm supply dealer who has a loading platform can utilize 
it effectively as another show window. Sheltered platforms are ideal 
for displays of merchandise which the dealer has in stock and may 
otherwise never be noticed by the customer. 

Dealers who are experienced with loading platforms find them 
well worth the expense of constructing and maintaining them. How- 
ever, they have the disadvantage of allowing farmer customers to 
load their fertilizer or other merchandise without ever stepping inside 


the retail sales room. Thus, the 


opportunity of extra sales is not 


present because the customer is not exposed to merchandise displays. 


Wisconsin Farmers Could 
Profitably Double Use of 


Fertilizer on New Seeding 


MADISON, WIS.—Most Wisconsin 
farmers could double their fertilizer 
applications on new seeding and come 
out with a much higher net profit per 
acre from their grain and hay crops. 

That’s what C. J. Chapman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin soils specialist, 
reports after eight years of compar- 
ing conventional fertilizer applica- 
tions—about 250 lb. per acre—with 
doubled fertilizer amounts on fields 
seeded to grain and legumes. 

Mr. Chapman reports that on 69 
demonstration plots around Wiscon- 
sin, farmers compared 250 Ib. appli- 
cations of 0-20-0 and 0-20-20 with 
500 lb. applications of the same ferti- 
lizers. 

Farmers using the 250 lb. applica- 
tion of 0-20-0 fertilizer had a net 
profit of $20.01 per acre from grain 
and hay on these plots, compared to 
$29.65 from plots that received 500 
lb. amounts. This is after fertilizer 
costs were deducted. 

Average net profit per acre for 
farmers who applied 250 lb. of 0-20-20 
or 0-10-30 per acre was $34, and 
$41.21 for those who used 500 Ib. per 
acre of the same fertilizer. 

Mr. Chapman says that in many 
cases, increased grain yields alone 
were enough to pay for the additional 
fertilizer, and there was Still a big 
“residual” fertilizer supply left in the 
soil for the hay crop the following 
year. 


The loading platform, provided it 
has a canopy to protect merchandise 
against rain, snow and the sun, can 
be a good substitute for a sales room 
display. 

Thus, when a farmer drives up for 
fertilizer or other farm supplies, he 
can’t help but see the line-up of mer- 
chandise on the loading platform. 
Such a display will produce a lot of 
extra sales. 


Neatness is one essential element 
of platform displays, as it is in all 
types of displays. Disorder quickly 
kills the effectiveness of a display. 
Also, many dealers have built cart- 
type displays, much on the order 
of those used by filling station op- 
erators. Such mobile displays are 
easily rolled out of their overnight 
storage place and onto the plat- 
form. At night the platform dis- 
plays can be taken in with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. 


Dealers with limited retail display 
space should not overlook the possi- 
bilities offered by a display arrange- 
ment on the loading platform. Such 
a display can be an effective silent 
salesman. 


Customers’ 
"Pet Peeves" 


Eight buyers’ “pet peeves” which 
lose sales are listed in a Du Pont 
publication entitled, “The Salesman 
Story.” 

Du Pont sales instructors asked 
eight persons who contact salesmen, 
both in the office and at the retail 
level, to list their ‘pet peeves” 
against salesmen. The persons inter- 
viewed said they considered these 
“peeves” as the most antagonistic 

(Continued on page 23) 


How Farm People Accept 


Farmers go through several stages 
in learning about and in adopting 
new ideas. These stages may be 
classified as: Awarness, interest, 
evaluation, trial and adoption. 

Some farmers will try any new 
idea that comes along, while others 
will accept an idea only after it is 
proven in their neighborhood. A 
major concern of agricultural leaders 
is that of narrowing the time gap 
between the early and late adoptions 
of recommended practices. 

A report on this problem has been 
published in the form of a booklet en- 
titled, “How Farm People Accept 
New Ideas.” The basic framework of 
the report is the result of the group 


efforts of the Subcommittee for the 
Study of the Diffusion of Farm Prac- 
tices; an adjunct of the North Central 
Rural Sociology Committee which is 
sponsored by the Farm Foundation, 
Chicago. The booklet was printed by 
the agricultural extension service of 
Iowa State College. 

The lag between what is known 
and what is done by most farmers 
has been the focus of considerable 
research in recent years, according 
to the booklet. An attempt was made 
by the authors to put together in one 
booklet the results of the various 
studies for use by agricultural leaders 
and various organizations. 

The major purpose of the publica- 


New Ideas 


tion is to show the process by which 
ideas become accepted. This diffu- 
sion process is discussed from three 
points of view: 

1. The stages through which an in- 
dividual goes from the time he first 
learns of an idea until he adopts it, 
and the media which are most effec- 
tive at these various stages. 

2. Some situational and group in- 
fluences affecting. adoption. 

3. Some of the characteristics of 
farm people as they relate to rate of 
adoption. 

The booklet’s authors state that 
the average time span from aware- 
ness to adoption of hybrid seed corn 


(Continued on page 12) 
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MICAL COMPANY 


Missouri farm economists report 
that it pays to add enough fertilizer 
for high crop yields, whether farm 
prices go up or down. Their statement 
is based on tests using high, medium 
and low rates of fertilization. 

Dr. Frank Miller of the University 
of Missouri says that in periods of 
high prices for corn, wheat, soybeans 
and hay, net returns can average as 
much as $126 per acre for these 
crops, when large amounts of ferti- 
lizer are used based on soil tests. But 
when small amounts of fertilizer are 
added, net returns average only $26 


FARM SERVICE DATA 


owa Re 
ertilize 


pirect mail 

of Reed’s S 
pwa, reach 
ving them 
roper uses OF 


production and harvesting cost, 
spite of the fact that about two th; 
of our total harvested crop acre 
consist of crops other than whe 
Economically, such a situation a 
continue long without a lot of fg 
ers going broke. 

“Net returns over costs per a 
roughly approximate $14 to $15 
wheat, based on 1955 yield perfo 
ance and average price receiy 
Barley and flax, closely paired as ¢ 
number two crop choice of North 7 
kota farmers, returned net operaj 
incomes per acre over cost a lit 


ri f th f major you 

en prices of these four “ ‘ “4, 

crops are near the long time average, ble by apply’ 

fertilization according to soil tests better than give farmers a bre o increase cr 

can bring a net return of of oe even position with production on es we 
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ewer acres wit enough fertilizer was added. b. of nitroget 

“If North Dakota farmers are For cor 

\ shoot for average net 100 Ib. 

ad : LLI FS 66 High soil fertility paid off for Har- turns of $20 per cropped acre hall “c. On sod 


vey Stiegelmeier, 61, who operates a 


vested at current price and c 


orn next spr 
levels, the following increases in ave 


330-acre farm near Normal, IIl., when of nitrogen 

he was named soybean champion of “4, On perr 

. North America for the fourth time | parley 17 to 20, flax 5 to 6, rye 19 0 100 Ib. of r 
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oped by Iowa State College plant program 

A companion high nitrogen fertilizer for your mixed goods! breeders. Soil improvement on the th adequa' 


Stiegelmeier farm began more than 


First place plaque in the 19 


fash. 
Doniphan County, Kansas 100 Bush@ «3 Build u 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is the right nitrogen fertilizer 
to use with quality mixed fertilizer. When they use Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate, farmers realize lower unit production 
costs .. . more profit per acre! They make more money with 
less work, less worry—and from fewer acres. 


50 years ago, when Harvey's father Corn Club contest was won by Thed 
er, who used the right amount of fer 
first in the neighborhood to use lime. tilizer with irrigation to do the jol 
And today the soybean champion His yield was 127.08 bu. an acre 
limes the soil regularly and puts on 


your soil by 
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“4, Grow 
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ing, easy-to-use product. 


Now available in New 
Polyethylene-Lined 
80 and 100 lb. bags 


fertilizer more than the poor, because 
of the greater drain of plant foods in 
feeding the bigger crop yields.” 
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With high fixed production costs 
and little unit price improvement in 
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‘oct mail helps Harry Reed, own- 
tees Soil Service, Winterset, 
many farmers regularly, 
timely messages 

uses of various types of ter- 
oe Mr. Reed sells anhydrous am- 
a and dry fertilizer and has ap- 
service for both. 


one of the direct mail pieces 
which Mr. Reed issued last fall, 
played up the story of fall applica- 


tion of anhydrous ammonia. The 
copy went like this: 


Pera «po you farm for profit or do you 
t farm? 

“1, Make your farming more profit- 
lds a ble by applying anhydrous ammonia 
9 increase crop yields and improve 
our soils. 

“)? Put more ‘life’ into your soil 
by applying anhydrous ammonia at or 
before time of plowing down non- 


bwa, reach 
iving them 


tds egume residue, such as corn Stalks, 
eS aMMrain stubble or grasses in fall or 


spring. 
“a For winter wheat apply 40-50 
bp. of nitrogen per acre. 

“yh, For corn following corn apply 
6) to 100 lb. of nitrogen per acre. 

“e, On sod land to be plowed for 
orn next spring apply 60 to 100 Ib. 
n nitrogen per acre. 

“4. On permanent pasture apply 60 
0 100 lb. of nitrogen per acre. 

“e, Apple orchards with sod cover 
apply 60-80 lb. of nitrogen per acre. 
“The above rates of nitrogen ap- 
plications assume that you will em- 
ploy a mixed fertilizer application 
program — balanced high nitrogen 
ith adequate phosphorus and_ pot- 
fash 


“3. Build up the organic matter in 
your soil by using anhydrous am- 
monia to make corn stalks as good 
‘ge Manure as legumes were supposed 
be. 

“4. Grow more proteins at home 
ith anhydrous ammonia and save on 
feed bills. 

‘). Farm at higher soil” fertility 
levels to cash in on that dividend 
crop you may have been missing. 

i them “Drop in and see us for further 
) information about anh ydrous am- 
og for higher yields on richer 
” 


Mr. Reed has storage capacity for 
30,000 gallons of anhydrous ammonia 
at Winterset, and he has one truck 
and 3 applicators. For applying 60 Ib. 
of nitrogen per acre to soil, the firm 
gets about $8.50 to $9.00 total price. 
For spreading dry fertilizer in bulk, 
the firm gets $1 per acre for a 200 to 
300 Ib. spread per acre. By selling 
m nie” anhydrous ammonia and dry fer- 
| lilzer, Mr. Reed is able to give the 
‘.@eclmers a complete program, keyed to 
the needs of their soils, with applica- 
lion at the right times of the year. 


In addition to using direct mail, 
Which he prepares himself, on his 
*wn duplicating machine, Mr. Reed 
_» uses local newspaper advertis- 


owa Retailer Promotes Well-Rounded 
ertilizer Business With Direct Mail 


store at Truro, Iowa, with his brother, 
Fred, spends considerable time visit- 
ing farmers, talking over their ferti- 
lizer problems with them. He urges 
many customers and prospects to 
have their soils tested well in ad- 
vance of the season. He handles soil 
samples, which are sent to a state 
laboratory for analysis. Thus when 
the farmer is ready to buy and apply 
fertilizer, he knows exactly what his 
land needs and in the proper amounts. 

This fertilizer dealer urges farmers 
to use fertilizer in the amounts recom- 
mended based on a soil test, rather 
than to try to cut down on amounts. 


Farm and Home Show 
Scheduled in Des Moines 


DES MOINES —The First Iowa 
Farm and Home Improvement Show 
will be sponsored this year by the 
Iowa Farm and Home Register, the 
monthly farm magazine published as 
a part of The Des Moines Sunday 
Register. The purpose of the show 


_ will be to demonstrate new and im- 


proved farming techniques, new farm 
machinery and allied products of all 
kinds. 

Luther Hill, publisher of The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, said the 
project will be held Oct. 10-11, 1956, 
on the Stanley Eischeid farm adjacent 
to Bayard, Iowa. 

Iowa State College and agencies of 
both the state and federal agricul- 
tural departments will cooperate in 


the project. Individual projects will 
include demonstrations of latest de- 
velopments in farm machinery, equip- 
ment, seeds, chemicals and methods 
for farm and rural home operation. 
Field demonstrations to be included 
will be soil conservation and soil im- 
provement, irrigation, insecticides, 
pesticides and herbicides, and farm- 
stead modernization. 


GROWERS TO MEET 

ST. PAUL—The annual Vegetable 
Growers’ Short Course will be held 
on the University of Minnesota's St. 
Paul campus Feb. 14. On the morn- 
ing program will be discussions of 
safe use of the new insecticides, fer- 
tilizers in vegetable production, irri- 
gating vegetable crops and chemical 
weed control. 


io DEALERS 


Here’s a message cimed at he 


Wi 'S.D.A. approval a reality, 
hag pesticides will be big. Be ready! 


for corn borer granular 


Iping your business in 1956. 
the requirements of gro 


the processors who supply yo 


the news you’ve waited for 


Best Way Corn Borer 


With the new, approved Granular DDT method 
—made even better by the original pioneer 
carrier, Granular Attaclay—you can be sure the 
corn borer won’t menace your corn profits. 


Advantages of Modern Granular Pesticide Method: 


... Granular DDT made with “GRANULAR ATTACLAY” 


Why you should demand Granular Pesticides 
made with “Granular Attaclay” 


Granular Attaclay is the material (carrier) 
on which the pesticide manufacturer puts 
the poison. By weight, our carrier is about 
95% of the finished product you buy, so 


SAFETY—Graze stock or make 
silage after harvest with a new 
safety never possible with previous 
control methods. 


ECONOMICAL— An application 
kills corn borers for a much longer 
period than ever possible before. 


EFFECTIVE — Hits the stalk, filters 
to the whorl, kills the borers at 
point of greatest danger—where leaf 
joins stalk. 


RECOMMENDED — Fully approved 
on the basis of large-scale work by 
U.S.D.A. and the State of Iowa on 
Iowa corn ground. 


quality and dependability are important. 


Advantages of “Granular Attaclay 


@ Excellent poison release properties 
@ Uniform particle size distribution 


® Almost no drift . . . goes where it’s aimed... 
no waste 


® Doesn't clog applicator . . . trouble-free to 
apply 

@ Larger “pay load"’ when applying 

@WNo caking in storage 

@ Produced by a major pioneer supplier of car- 
riers for pest-killing chemicals . . . dusts, 


wettable powders, granular soil pesticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, etc. 


®@ Result of years of painstaking research in our 
‘own laboratories and with major formulators. 


Valuable Bulletin Available— 
A fact-filled bulletin on corn 


Corn Growers With Borers To Kill... 
Dealers With Growers To Satisfy... 
All specify ... Granular Attaclay 


ing quite frequently. Thus he keeps 
the story of good fertilization con- 
tlantly before farmer s at all 
Months of the year. In this way 


many orders are booked ahead. 
Mr. Reed, who also operates a feed 


borer control and granular pest- 
icides is just off press. Fill in 
and mail coupon today for your 
free copy. 


Minerals & Chemicals Corporation of America 
1000 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, W.J. 


Please send me free copy of your bulletin on corn borer contro! 


JOINS CORN BELT 


hag MICH.—Mich- 
ames Joined the Corn Belt, 
"\.« Bliss, general manager of 
Elevator Exchange told 
Mate tne Week group at Michigan 
recently. Last year, 
i the s | 
lor livestock feed. 


and granular pesticides 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION GF AMERICA 
MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY 
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ACCEPTING NEW IDEAS 


(Continued 


from page 9) 


in Iowa was seven years. Adoption of 
most other hybrid seeds has come 
more rapidly. Changes which involve 
new skills or techniques usually re- 
quire longer periods of time. 


* §-Stage Process 

However, once an idea has been in- 
troduced into a community some peo- 
ple can be found at all stages in the 
process of acceptance. This is a five- 
stage process, according to the book- 
let: 

1. Awareness: At this stage the in- 
dividual learns of the existence of the 
idea or practice but has little knowl- 
edge of it. 

2. Interest: At this stage the indi- 


The new-design model HA “PAYLOADER?” has already 
proven that it is the production champion in its class. Long- 


time “PAYLOADER” users, 


new highs in production and new lows in bulk-material 


handling costs with the new 


G. N. Williams, Supt. of Fertilizer Division of Planters Cot- 
ton Oil & Fertilizer Co. of Rocky Mount, N. C., who says, 


“On manufacturing operations two new-design 
‘PAYLOADER’ shovels are doing the job of 4 previous units. 


These new HA’s load faster 


better operator vision and increased operator safety. On 


vidual develops interest in the idea. 
He seeks more information about it 
and considers its general merits. 

3. Evaluation: At this stage the in- 
dividual makes mental application of 
the idea and weighs its merits for his 
own situation. He obtains more in- 
formation about the idea and decides 
whether or not to try it. 

4. Trial: At this stage the indivi- 
dual actually applies the idea or prac- 
tice—usually on a small scale. He is 
interested in how to apply the prac- 
tice; in amounts, time and conditions 
for application. 

5. Adoption: This is the stage of 
acceptance leading to continued use. 

An integral part of the occeptance 


2 new-design PAYLOADER’ shovels 
do the work of 4 previous units 


” 


as well as new owners, report 


HA. A typical report is from 


and easier, travel faster with 


manufacturing operation, these two HA’s move about 400 
tons under a good day’s run on an average haul of 75 feet. 


We are still operating three 
purchased in 1946.” 


If you have any bulk materials to scoop-up, carry, load, 
dump, stockpile or spread, you should find out how the new- 
design model HA or a larger “PAYLOADER” model can 
help. There’s a Hough Distributor ready to show you. 


PAYLOADER’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


older ‘PAYLOADER?’ shovels 


process is the communication of in- 
formation at these various stages. In- 
formation is communicated through 
various channels which may be gen- 
erally classified as follows: 

1. Mass communications media 
(newspapers, magazines, radio, TV 
and circular letters). 

2. Neighbors and friends. 

3. Salesmen and commercial 
dealers. 

4. Direct contacts with agricul- 
tural agencies (Extension, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Agricultural Con- 
servation Program and Vocational 
Agriculture workers). 

Mass media make their great im- 
pact in the awareness and in the in- 
terest stages, the report states. 

Neighbors and friends are most im- 
portant as sources of information in 
the evaluation stage. 

In the trial stage agricultural agen- 


For higher lifts and 
more capacity 

the new model HAH 
1 cu. yd. capacity 


Send data on Model HA (18 cu. ft.) 
Send data on Model HAH (1 cu. yd.) 
On larger models up to 2 cu. yd. 


| cies and neighbors and friengs 
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Alert 
akin 
Agent 


By AL. 
Croplife 


s it pay t 


important. Dealers and salesmen 
important as sources of informat; 
in this stage when commercia] ord 
ucts are involved. 

In the adoption stage the idea 
product has been completely, 


cepted. However, the farmer wil] , ical dealer 
seek information from his neighbod evspaper’s trat 
friends and agricultural agencies a news relea 


interest results in relation to his ow 


nd seek 
situation. desk, 4 


help him sell m 


Summary please more cus 

The following is an excerpt frg Yes, it does. 
the report’s summary: spend a coup’e 
“The adoption of a new idea samme this important J 


ness hours or 2 
time invested 


lows a sequence of influences fro 
the time an idea is formed unti] 
becomes generally accepted. In t 
diffusion process people may be clas¢ 


fied into types based upon the s 
quence in which they accept pe forget ly, bec 
ideas and practices 4s follows: jj regular a ask 
novators, community adoption |ea( rel 
ers, local adoption leaders and |atd pe issu 
adopters. ; of these pub 
One of the functions of leadey endous V 
among farm people is to diffuse ne pings sugt 
ideas and practices. It is their tag o 
to expedite the process of getti Let us take 
ideas from their sources of origin tM issued by W. I 
those who can use them. agent of Jeffer: 
“To be effective in this process oni In a report, } 


must know what techniques to use a 
the different stages and how to mobi 
ize them effectively. 

“He must also know in whic 
stages in the diffusion process th 
people are. For example, it would b 
a waste of energy to devote educa 


say about fert 
area: 

“Forty eigh 
Pacemakers C 
is an increas 
earlier. Farme 
a soil test as < 


tional efforts to instruct people hovmm necessary fert 
to do something—information pert of corn per a 
nent to the trial stage—when tha that yields ra 
majority of them are at the stage o™™ with an averé 
needing data about what the idea i “Two thou 
—i.e., at the interest stage. samples were 
“In order to be most effective, afm laboratory. T 
agricutural leader must know how t@ cooperated wi 
use all of the communications chang mendations 0 
nels available to him. For example were made | 
the informal leaders have contact case and the 
and influence with people which n@™ farmer. The 
other channels can provide. The mos{™ rangements t¢ 
effective use of the informal leadeg™ care of reque 
requires that one work with him omg ships. 
an informal basis. “On the so 


a statistical r 


“In order to be effective as an edu 
farm planner 


cational worker one must under 


stand: 

ing = nature of the acceptan mile; strip ct 
ocess. ing 8 miles; t 
b. The values and aspirations 0 It can easi 
the people with whom he must wor of this sort : 
ec. The formal and informal groug™ on the payro 
relationships within his area. this county 
others, is re 


d. The availability and most ap 
propriate use of mass communica 
tions. 

e. The sequence and interrelation 
ships of influences in acceptance 0 
new ideas. 


fertilizer dea 
urge that all 
fertilized for 
grown on thc 
up an educa’ 
ers which is 


‘In addition to knowing how t@@™ jizor dealers 
use the various channels of commu If vour 7 
nication in bringing about adoptiog oe 
of practices, educators must be sen 
sitive to the customs, values and as on it one 
pirations of the people with who whieh Od > 
they work. Changes are accepted fertilizer 1 
when they support these values an¢ you ca : 1 
aspirations. Hence it is important \ him ie 
show how and to what extent the] Be ‘ 
do so. For those most concerned wit count a 
the security obtained by owning the! of the at 
farms free of debt, one can show hov sorin Age 
the adoption of improved practice you me 
will contribute toward this end. he will ro 

Finally, the person attempting “Gi what you a: 
speed up the process of acceptance © 
new ideas and practices must > Rememt 
aware of the total process and th article in a 
sequence of influence at differem It you 
points in this process. It is necessa! ton a b 
to intermesh the impersonal with th much mor 
personal and the technical with th in your ar 
nontechnical. In this sense the !" in subseril 


fluencing of change is an art whic 


requires sensitivity to the ma" ay of 
phases of the acceptance process: ! and 
also requires the ability to make ™° Poni. 
effective use of the various means © Promi cut 

Inent 


influencing acceptance.” 


: 
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THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


y the fertilizer and farm 
ler to go through all the 
Bnew trade papers, magazines 
ceases. which reach his 
-” and seek material which will 
help him sell more merchandise and 
please more customers? 

Yes, it does. The dealer who will 
spend 2 coup'e of hours per week at 
‘his important job, either during busi- 
ness hours or at home at night, will 
find that the pay he will get for th - 
time invested will be very, very high. 


Also, let the fertilizer dealer not 
forget to call on his county agent 
regularly, become acquainted with 
him and ask him for magazines 
and news releases which his de- 

nt issues to farmers. 

hese published items are 0 

value in giving facts 
and sales suggestions. 


Let us take a look at a report 
issued by W. D. Rogan, alert county 
agent of Jefferson County, Wisconsin. 
In a report, Mr. Rogan has this to 
say about fertilizer activities in his 


a 


Does it pa 
chemical dea 


rea: 

“Forty eight farmers entered the 
Pacemakers Corn Club project. This 
is an increase of 32 from a year 
earlier. Farmers in this project use 
a soil test as a basis for applying the 
necessary fertilizer to grow 100 bu. 
of corn per acre. Final results show 
that yields range from 79 to 129 bu. 
with an average of 103.4 bu. 


“Two thousand eighty five soil 
samples were tested in the county 
laboratory. The county ASC office 
cooperated with the program. Recom- 
mendations on the use of fertilizers 
were made by the agent in every 
act@™ case and the results sent to each 
_n@@ farmer. The agent completed ar- 
n0sf™_ rangements to have soil samplers take 
.de™™m™ care of requests in all of the town- 
0 ships. 

“On the soil conservation program 
dugg 2 Statistical report as supplied by the 
ier farm planner shows: number of co- 

operators to date 441; number of co- 
: operators this year 57; terracing one 
| mile; strip cropping 700 acres; ditch- 
ing 8 miles; tile 60,000 lineal feet.” 

It can easily be seen from ‘a report 
of this sort that, although he is not 
oug™™ on the payroll of the fertilizer dealer, 

this county agent, as well as many 
a others, is really a salesman for the 
caf™m fertilizer dealers. When county agents 
urge that all soils be tested and then 
ona ‘fertilized for the specific crops to be 

0 grown on those soils, they are setting 
up an educational program for farm- 
ag “'S Which is going to help all ferti- 
lizer dealers, too. : 
your county agent issues reports 
one like this, it will pay you to make a 
asamm ‘Peclal easel and place the reports 
oF on it, circling in red pencil the parts 
eq Wich refer to soil conservation and 
al fertilizer. If the county agent permits 
td =. can also post a large picture of 
it Bs @ good publicity man for the 
im 4 agent, by posting also a list 
OM ‘fe various meetings he is spon- 
fmm “lng in the area each month. Thus 

- are doing him a good turn and 
td ores be more likely to appreciate 
Q at you are doing and reciprocate. 


aetmemabee, this about a fertilizer 
; € in a magazine or newspaper: 
clip out the article and put 
— a bulletin board it will get 
e 

in subscribers? 
patie IS not to say that these ar- 
“s are not read when in magazines 

t whe papers. They usually are, 
Clip and post them in 
inent spots, and make striking 


‘ert Dealers Will Profit by 
aking Proper Use of County 
agent Releases, Other Material 


signs to call attention to the clipped 
articles, you get additional readers, 
and you highlight the contents of the 
article even for those who read them 
in the magazine or newspaper. 

It may be that as you cull the agri- 
cultural college news releases, the 
magazines and the newspapers which 
talk about fertilizers, you will get 
many a display, advertising and sales 
idea. All you invest is the time, and 
you can then cash in on the research 
work which some expert has done. 
Thus you give yourself the standing 
of an expert by borrowing the know- 
ledge of the expert, always giving 
him credit, however, in your ads and 
reprints. 

If you so desire, too, you can make 
reprints of some of these findings 
and send them as direct mail to your 
prospects and customers, urging them 
to fertilize in the same manner and 
telling them that you will always 
be glad to help them get their soils 
tested. 


Also, it is possible to have talks 
with some of your best customers 
and get a complete story of their 
results with the fertilizer you have 
sold them in the past. 


These findings will make an ex- 
cellent ad story for you, or perhaps 
even a news story. The tremendous 
increase in the use of fertilizer and 
the crop increases gained thereby are 
big news in many areas of the nation. 
Take advantage of it. 

The 4-H boys are studying the ef- 
fects of fertilization, too. Do not 
neglect these members. Often they 
may have an article or display on 
fertilization which you can use in an 
ad or poster or window display. And 
4-H members are often very happy 
to get such recognition. 

And most certainly the alert ferti- 
lizer dealer needs a scrapbook of 
published materials about the various 
kinds of fertilizer and farm chemicals. 
These should be classified according 
to sections, and pages tabbed, so that 
you can find what you are looking 
for when you want to show the book 
to prospects and customers. 

You can easily make up an effec- 
tive scrapbook by going through 
magazines, newspapers and news re- 
leases, plus the addition of material 
from your own files. 

There will be many a day when 
a farmer visiting your store will have 
the time to sit down and look through 
such a fertilizer scrapbook. What he 
will learn in that process will some- 
times make such a farmer say, 
“You're right, Bill. I think I'll buy 
and use more fertilizer this year.” 


Leaf-Spot Control a 
Project for New Season 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Sales of 
zine sulfate-lime likely will increase 
in Michigan next year as the state’s 
peach growers step up their war 
against the bacterial leaf spot. 

Leaf spot was rated as the most 
serious disease problem during 1955, 
according to a survey completed by 
Edward J. Klos, extension plant 
pathologist at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

In the Southwestern Michigan fruit 
belt, many growers suffered losses 
because of leaf spot damage. Mr. 
Klos says a zinc sulfate-lime spray 
(8-8-100) repeated every 10-14 days 
beginning at petal fall is the most 
effective known control. 

Demonstration plots will be set up 
in infected areas next spring and 
summer to show the use of control 
measures .and to test some of the 
promising materials. Emphasis in the 
demonstrations will be on the proper 
timing of sprays. Antibiotics will be 
tested also. 
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No. 15 in a series from the Spencer Chemi- 
cal Magazine, “Today’s Fertilizer Dealer” 


Fertilizer dealer Delmar Van Horn provides customer Herb Robinson (center) 
with a “swatter” to match the handle which the firm mailed out recently. 
Partner Meredith Shriver looks on. 


“Do-It-Yourself” Angle 
Helps Convince Customers 


Ever hear of a commercial art stu- 
dent and a political science major 
hooking up to form a successful fer- 
tilizer dealership? It happened in 
Jefferson, Iowa, about eight years 
ago. Take commercial art, political 
science, mix well and you're liable 
to come out with almost anything— 
in this case it’s a bundle of good 
ideas for selling fertilizer. 


The former scholars in question are 
Meredith Shriver and Delmar Van 
Horn. They began their thriving part- 
nership in 1947 for a very basic rea- 
son—corn farming couldn’t keep them 
busy twelve months a year. (Their 
farms have since played a big part in 
the success of their fertilizer busi- 
ness.) 


Unusual about the firm is that it 
started first with fertilizer and then 
added other lines, instead of vice 
versa. “That was back in the ‘good 
old days’ of the fertilizer business,” 
Delmar says. But you won’t find 
much evidence of the “old days’ at 
Shriver-Van Horn—everything’s up- 
to-date there, from the clean, neat 
office and storerooms to the merchan- 
dising methods used to help sell fer- 
tilizér, feed and other lines. 


Last winter the firm held an open 
house for about 2000 guests. Refresh- 
ments and prizes highlighted the day. 
Information requested on the regis- 
tration card included: Number of 
acres farmed, specific interests in 
fertilizer and feed, would the custo- 
mer like to have a free soil sample 
taken? (Plenty of response from this, 
and a busy winter it was taking sam- 
ples.) 


=.4 To Fertilizer Dealers ONLY 


Right from the start the partners 
have been believers in advertising. 
They started on a small scale by 
putting up signs in fields where they 
had done bulk spreading. Today their 
advertising efforts take in news- 
papers, fairs, direct mail (first class 
of course), and plenty of “‘gimmicks” 
(like the “swatter’, above). Exten- 
sive use is made of newspaper ads, 
including the “mystery farm” photo 
contest. 


But merchandising is only a portion 
of their sales story. It isn’t every 
firm that can offer the services of 
a qualified agricultural advisor—but 
this one can. Elmer Eggiman, former 
Green County extension director, is 
one of nine employees. The partners 
themselves have plenty of farm 
knowhow, too. Meredith is in part- 
nership with his father on 920 acres. 
Delmar has a 370-acre farm and man- 
ages other acreage. And their farms 
serve as convincing examples of the 
value of fertilizer. 


For example, an acre test plot on 
Van Horn land is being used by Lloyd 
Dumenil of Iowa State College for 
experiments with buildup after heavy 
fertilization on continuous corn. The 
firm also works closely with the farm 
representatives from both Jefferson 
banks. 


So it’s small wonder that when farm- 
ers have questions on fertilizer they 
can feel sure of getting first-hand in- 
formation from Shriver-Van Horn— 
they practice what they preach. 


7 


‘ SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY ' 
609 Dwight Building 
t Kansas City 5, Missouri 4 
* Gentlemen: I am a fertilizer dealer not g 
presently receiving Today’s Fertilizer 
+ SPENGER Dealer magazine. Please send me a free g 
subscription without obligation. 
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| LIKE 
THE SOIL! 


RS 


Fertilizer applications in the fall are just as good 
as spring applications under many soil and climatic 
conditions. 


KEEP ME DRY! ‘Og 


Rain and snow soak the bags, and the fertilizer 
becomes wet. As a result, the bags break, and 
what's more, the fertilizer drills poorly. 


| KEEP ME —— 
OFF DAMP a: 


| FLOORS! 

\\ 


Np fee 


Fertilizer stored on a dirt or concrete floor picks 
up moisture. As the fertilizer dries out, it may set 
up and become hard. 


GIVE ME 
ROOM 


\ 


\N; 


‘NOW 


Good circulation of air helps keep fertilizer stored 
on the farm in good condition. 


NOT OVER 
BAGS HIGH,) 
PLEASE ! 
\) 


When piled too high, the fertilizer in the bottom 
bags may also set up. The pressure to the lower 
bags causes the fertilizer particles to cake to- 
gether. 


LivesTOCcK 
BEWARE 


bey 

Vs 

vy 


MR. DEALER: Here's a page for you to clip out and post on your bulletin board. This informative 


series of cartoon drawings, issued by the National.Plant Food Institute, will be an aid in promoting 
early fertilizer purchases. Just clip it on the dotted line. 
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Control Tests 
wh Cattle Get 
Results 


UL—Results of recent tests 
P beef cattle fly control system 
described as “astounding” by 
versity of Minnesota researchers. 
2 tests were conducted at the 
iversity’S Agricultural Experiment 
tion, under the supervision of L. 
‘Cutkomp, entomologist. 
One lot of four beef animals—two 
bors and two heifers—with treadle 
rayers in their pasture gained a 
tal of 451 Ib. in 91 days. That’s an 
erage 70 lb. more per animal than 
treated animals in adjoining pas- 
»s, The untreated four gained 171 
| the treated group 451 1lb.—280 
nds more. 


In the tests, a sprayed steer or 
eifer was gaining a little over half 
pound a day more than an un- 
prayed one. This meant about 12¢ 
ain in beef value for 2¢ cost in 
praying, according to Dr. Cut-- 


comp. 


This 10¢ a day “profit over spray 
st” would mean $30 more profit 
‘10 cows in one month or about 
) for those 10 cows in the summer 
active months. The most success- 
i] spray material used cost a little 
ss than 2¢ per day per animal— 
a little over $1.80 for 91 days. 
ith the most successful materials, 
braying cost of putting on a pound 
gain was slightly over a penny. 
The animals had -to pass through 
eadle sprayers on the way to drink 
don the way back out to pasture. 
ounts found an average of 49 horn 
ies and 25 stable flies on each un- 


treated animal. But the best-s 
lot had less than two horn sg te 
only five stable flies on each animal. 
Treadle sprayer units cost from 
$45 up to $170 and Dr. Cutkomp esti- 
mates one would serve a pasture area 
containing from 50 to 60 steers or 
heifers. 


V. C. Marshall, Texas 
Conservationist, Honored 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—At the 15th 
annual convention of the Texas Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors, a 
farewell banquet was given in honor 
of V. C. Marshall, retiring president 
of the association. 

Mr, Marshall is retired from active 
serviee after spending more than 20 
years as the leading soil conservation- 
ist of the state. He helped write the 
original legislation that set up the 
beginning of soil conservation dis- 
tricts, and has worked untiringly in a 
number of positions since then. 

At the final meeting, Mr. Mar- 
shall’s family also came in for part 
of the praise. With him were his wife 
and the eight sons, all of whom at- 
tended Texas A&M College. 

The new president is John Royal of 
Menard, Texas. The next annual 
meeting will be held at Tyler, though 
the exact date has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


NEW SOIL LAB 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Ceremonies marking the formal open- 
ing of the new Baylor County Soil 
Testing Laboratory, located in the 
City Hall at Seymour, were held Jan. 
13. Roy L. McClung, Baylor County 
agent, is in charge of the lab with 
Mrs. Mary Boone serving as tech- 
nician. : 


FOR 
UNIFORM 
APPL ICATION 
of Anhydrous Ammonia, 
Fertilizer, Insecticide or 
Weed-Killer..- 
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INSTALL A “ 


STEWART-WARNER © 


SPEEDOMETER 


eye how a Stewart-Warner Farm STEWART-WARNER 


 QUICK-GROWTH tick of SUSTAINED GROWTH 


the nitrogen immediately avail-, Half of the nitrogen available 
_ able for rapid early growth more slowly for continued growth 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is guaranteed to contain a mini- 
mum of 33.5% nitrogen. And because this 33.5% nitrogen consists 
of quick-growth nitrate nitrogen and sustained growth ammonia 
nitrogen, two-step action is possible. 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is shown here in its exclusive 
actual size. It flows freely, spreads evenly, never clogs or sticks in 
the spreader. Low-moisture CSC Ammonium Nitrate is specially 
coated to prevent caking or lumping and packed in sturdy bags to 
insure continued good condition during storage. 


Spend your fertilizer dollar wisely — ask for 
CSC’s green and white bag the next time you 
buy fertilizer. 


A Product of 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 


help you save materi- ADVANTAGES 


and improve crops: 


Assures uniform distribution by accu- 
measuring over-the-ground speed 
traveled. Can be installed 
enh tractor, fertilizer rig, spray rig, 
9 or other wheeled equipment. 
bs shows speeds up to 10 miles per 
mile graduations; records dis- 
Ae hundredths of a mile (52.8 ft.). 
throu: instantly when adjustments 
ting or material flow are 
~to maintain proper coverage. 


Easy to Install! Universal mounting— 
can be used on any vehicle. 
Sturdy! Mechanism enclosed in cad- 
- mium-plated steel case for protection 
_against dust, rain, weather and shock. 
Accurate! Designed and tested to as- 
sure true measurement of speed and 
distance over any type of terrain. 
Inexpensive! Pays for itself in one sea- 
son in material savings. 


See your dealer, or write: 


Instrument Division, Dept. CL-26 
1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


qd 
: 
STEWART - WARNE 
| 3 
if 
| NITROGEN THE HEART OF THE HARVEST 
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Again tell 
million farmers 


Fertilizer is the best help the farmer can get today. It helps 
him grow bigger yields of cash crops on fewer acres at lower cost, 
thus assuring a greater return from labor, machinery and other 
fixed expenses. It also helps his soil-building crops do a better job 
of soil improvement on acres taken out of cash crops and put into 
acreage reserve. 


The importance of fertilizer to the farmer is being 
brought to the attention of 32 MILLION readers of farm maga- 
zines by a powerful and continuing campaign conducted by 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 


Shown on the opposite page is one in a series of big, 
full-page advertisements appearing in farm magazines. Others 
have preceded it and more will follow. We trust that this campaign 
is helpful to you and we will greatly appreciate any comments or 
suggestions you may wish to send us. 
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If you are faced with the problem of making a profit. out of See Your County Agent 

growing your cash crops on fewer acres this year — fertilizer 

is the best help you can get! If you are taking part of your to 
land out of production and planting this to soil-building yon 
crops that prevent erosion and build humus and fertility in Experiment Station. 


t e ege e 
he soil for future use — fertilizer is the best help you can get! See ears 


Bankers are alert to good 
investments. They know that 
cash crops, more fertilizer per acremeans _ adds fertility and organic matter to the soil and dectiiinan wads 4 tle setidia in 


me yield per acre added to your crop at _ prevents erosion. Even windbreaks grow better _bigger yields of better quality crops. If you 
need money to buy more fertilizer, talk it over 
ry low extra cost. This reduces your cost of _ with fertilizer. Fertilizer helps forest trees grow _with your banker. 


oduction and greatly increases your net more rapidly and produce better yields of pulp- 


oft. The extra yields added by more fertilizer | wood and timber at an earlier date. See Your Dealer 
e the lowest cost and most profitable share of Your fertilizer dealer can sup- 


i h rice of fertilizer has not gone up like ply you with a good brand of 
urcrop. You are in better shape to make a The b fertilizer in the amounts and 
the prices of many other things you buy. Ferti- analyses as recommended by your County 


lizer i H tment you can Agent. Help your dealer to get your fertilizer 
r is the most profitable sabe: yo to you on time by placing your order early 


make in growing cash crops! It’s the best-paying = and accepting prompt delivery. It pays to 


1 profit despite low crop prices and other 
nditions beyond your control. 


have your fertilizer on hand when you need 
stale acreage, fertilizer will help your deposit in your soil bank! it. (Bates oot fertilizer grows farm profits. 
pues, rass and other soil-building crops do Make sure you use enough this year! 


t better job of soil improvement. Fertilizer The fertilizer industry serves the farmer. 


@ better stand with less seed and eupplir of 


“rages vigorous root and top growth that nitrogen for use in mixed fertilizers. 


Fertilizer Grows Farm Profits 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
New York 6, N. Y. © Columbia 1,$.C. ¢ St. Paul 4, Minn, 
Hopewell, Va. lronton, Ohio Omaha 7, Neb. Columbia, Mo. 
Indianapolis 20, Ind. Atlanta 3, Ga. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


| | 
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Size Tractor Farm... 
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FROM COAL TO FERTILIZER—Shown above are views of Gohlke Phosphate 
and Fertilizer Co., Kankakee, Ill., originally a coal dealer but now in the dry 


PRIVATE BRANDS, INC. 


300 THIRD -CL-2-KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


New Dempster 3- and liquid fertilizer business. Upper left, exterior view of new plant; and at ored prod 
the right, three 5,300-gal. neutral solution storage tanks. Below, left, is Arthur 
jector, equipped Gohlke at his desk in the office located in a separate building that houses the MMND%), pota 
— ener te wes weigh beam and operator’s control panel seen at lower right. osphate. O 
Dempster Liqui- tractor wl 
Former Coal Dealer Casts His Lot With «it 
Fovtiitier Fertilizer Industry and Finds It Pays 
KANKAKEE, ILL.—“Turn about is ; coal for heating and cooking was 
: Any tare fair play” can be applied to the prod- | big business until a few years ago qa! solutior 
: App icators uct trend of the Gohlke Phosphate | when competition from gas and petro- jgjgpllon rubbe 
ee and Fertilizer Company, Kankakee, | leum products made it necessary for osphoric é 
: Ill. Originally selling coal mined from | the company to seek a new field. in nitrogen 
: the earth, it is now dealing in ferti- After much consideration, Mr. @jjThe arrar 
‘ J b lizers for return to the earth. Gohlke decided to enter the fertilizer @jnks allow: 
: Do a Better °o The Gohlke Company was founded | sales field. Located in a good farming Je and loa 
: in 1887 by the grandfather of Art | area of rich soil, mostly tillable, Mr. @jpndied fro 
Z at Any Season! Gohlke the present owner. Selling | Gohlke’s investigation showed that wp 0 
nded Dy WE 
ith the sc 
Semi-Mounted Liquijector, with 
If you're still wondering whether | Dempster Ligutiector pump o Get the JUMP on COMPETITION... 
balanced, highly maneuverable, Mr. Gohlk 
the proven benefits of Anhydrous accurate ‘and economical. Plow, Hfiicient cay 
plant, till as you fertilize. ated with 
Ammonia or high-nitrogen solutions 5 capacity 
are practical, economical and hall 
profitable on your farm—you should ped for 
ent reserv 
know more about Dempster ring the 1 
* 
Liquijectors.* Highest in accuracy hemical & 
and efficiency of application, the pthonae 
% nitroge 
complete Dempster Liquijector line of ant. Conte 
ansferred 
applicators is designed to meet any t the plar 
farm conditions—type of soil, acreage, ee. Gob 
row crop, field crop or pastures. . . Dempster 107-1 Liquijector, trucks ¢ 
large or light tractor power .: . pump or control valve ntal units 
most Liquijector models you can = 
through PRIVATE LABELS: Farmers 
combine the application with your <¢P lich intere 
If you hope to keep several competition . . . then you livery of 
eter operations—plowing, tilling, big “hops” ahead of your are ready to consider private en heavy, 
planting’ or cultivating . . . saving competition and to make labels! ha 
sure that you “pocket” those . ect conta 
time, man power and tractor power. important repeat orders, | Through private labeling ttising aj 
then it’s high time you dis- you are assured an exclusive ate Machi 
covered the magic of pack- your high quality line in 
ing your products under your market... Your cus- 
your private labels which  ‘0mers can’t reorder from 
will capitalize on your @nyone but YOU! 
established name in RIV RAND. 
*Write for the new Demp- Quick! ted Dem market! pannugel FRIVATS © ‘tam Op 
ster Liquijector Book — ond D-60 Liquilectors’ with floc, If +s ready with a complete per ¢ 
complete _ details and contvel valve, for smaller acre- you are fed up with service to help you “get the DENVER. 
low competing with everyone jump” on competition in Mesentat 
selling the same lines you are your market. It will pay you Mtiation 
if you are tired of seeing re- ou 
Dempster Liqui 
Solutions peat orders sneak off to Write, Wire, Phone for Particulars K Bure 
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opping over many years 
depletion of soil nutri- 
necessary to high productivity. 
carting with the sale of phosphate, 
Gohlke found that while sales 
re brisk, the farmers wanted a 
mplete fertilizer that would sup- 
y all the necessary nutrients. 
after a wide study of various prod- 
is and processes, Mr. Gohlke pur- 
ised, in the spring of 1955, a “pack- 
be plant” for manufacturing liquid 
bi dry-mixed fertilizers. The plant 
i pought from Midstate Machinery 
mpany, Decatur, Ill, and was 
ted and installed by them. It was 
yced in operation last fall. Capacity 
the plant is 15 tons of liquid mixed- 
ntilizer and 15 tons of dry mixed- 
rtilizer per hour. 
Housed in a 45’x130’ building, the 
‘uid mix plant is at one end and the 
, mix plant in the other end of the 
mucture. In the center portion of 
‘e building, accessible to both units, 
» six 100 ton bins for storing dry 
sredients used in both operations. 
ored products include ammonium 
Iphate, triple super phosphate 
15%), potash, urea, and raw rock 
osphate. Openings in the bins allow 
tractor with power scoop to drive 
Joad and drive out to dump in hop- 
brs for either unit. Unloading facili- 
es allow for unloading railroad cars 
rectly into the bins. 
Additional equipment for the liquid 
ix unit are three 5,300 gallon neu- 
al solution storage tanks; a 5,300 
lon rubber-lined storage tank for 
osphoric acid and three 1,000 gal- 
n nitrogen storage tanks. 


The arrangement of hoppers and 
nks allows the entire manufactur- 
g and loading out process to be 
pndied from a control panel, op- 
ated by one man. Ingredients are 
ided by weight in the reactor tank, 
ith the scale beam located at the 
trol panel. 


Mr. Gohlke says that his plant has 
ficient capacity to supply the farms 
ated within a 25-mile radius, and 
§ capacity will also enable him to 
pply dry mixed-fertilizer on a 
while you wait” basis. The storage 
wpacity for liquids will allow suffi- 
ent reserves to care for all needs 
ring the rush season, he says. 
The Nitrogen Division of Allied 
memical & Dye Corp. expects _ to 
ect a 25,000 gallon storage tank for 
/ nitrogen adjacent to the Gohlke 
ant. Contents of this tank ean be 
ansferred directly to supply tanks 
r the plant. 
Mr. Gohlke says he will sell the 
ttilizer spread on the fields with 
trucks or the farmer can rent a 
ayer and spread it himself. The 
ntal units are 300 gallon tanks with 
ayer, mounted on skids which can 
omy on a pickup, truck or farm 


Farmers of the area have expressed 
- interest, and demand for spring 
plvery of all types of fertilizer has 
n heavy. Mr. Gohlke reports. A 
‘man has been employed to make 
a contacts with farmers, and ad- 
ie aids supplied by the Mid- 
achinery Company, consisting 
Spaper mats, radio scripts and 
; mail pieces, are also being 


“orado House Votes 
Control Funds 


Colorado House of 
: ves has voted a state ap- 
™ n of $150,000 to fight a 
infestation in eastern 
central Colorado. Rep. 
S urchfield of Walsh told his 
that an estimated 600,000 
Animas and Baca coun- 
and that other 

suffer next 
Mmpt action is 


Ohio Farm Supply Firm Boosts Sales 
With Paper Published for Customers 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


Fertilizer, insecticides, sprayers and 
other farm items get excellent ad- 
vertising in the Medina Trading Post, 
a newspaper published twice a month 
by the Medina Farmers Exchange, 
Inc., Medina, Ohio. The firm also has 
a branch at Attica, Ohio. 

The Medina Trading Post is a full 
fledged newspaper, now in its tenth 
year-of publication. Fred and Albert 
Snyder, managers of this progressive 
feed, fertilizer, farm appliance, farm 
machinery and automotive firm, 
credit the newspaper with a lot of 
their sales which top $2,000,000 in 
Medina and about $750,000 at Attica, 
Ohio. 


The Snyders say that the news- 
paper project costs them about 
$6,000 per year, including postage, 
and that 11,000 are printed *very 
two weeks, with about 10,000 being 
sent to rural boxholders. Farmers 
in the area have become so ac- 
customed to receiving the news- 
paper that they begin to inquire 
whenever it happens to be a few 
days late. ae 


There are a number of editorial 
features which Raymond Folk, editor, 
uses’ to make the publication inter- 
esting, and help the firm sell 2,500 
tons of fertilizer and many tons of 
feed and other supplies every year. 

One of these features is the print- 
ing of fertilizér and feed facts on the 
front page of the paper regularly. 
The type is large and readable 

Another feature is the printing of 
at least one rural picture with a local 
tieup on the front page of each issue. 
Such a picture may deal with the 
achievement of the 4-H, or the FFA, 
or the Homemakers, the Soil Con- 
servation Club, or it may deal with 
a successful dairy herd, or poultry 
flock, usually with the owner in on 
the picture. 

In other words these pictures tell 
readers something about the problems 
and the progress of the rural area, 
and customers like to read about it. 

For example one front page picture 
used in the Medina Trading Post 
showed a number of conservation 
minded people riding on trucks during 
the Conservation Open House spon- 
sored by the Medina County Conser- 
vation Committee in cooperation with 
the county extension and soil con- 
servation offices. These people went 
on tour of various farms in the area 
which had adopted soil conservation 
practices, including better fertiliza- 
tion in many instances. 

Pictures and stories like this do 
much to increase reader interest and 
to publicize better farming practices. 
And the Snyders and other officers 
of the Medina Farmers Exchange, 
Inc. reason that the better a farmer 
becomes, the better customer he will 
be. 
The editor usually publishes a col- 
umn each issue, too, in which he deals 
with some pasture, lawn, garden or 
other problem. In this column he 
tells customers what fertilizers will 
do to improve crop yields. He also 
writes understandably about weed 
and garden spray problems, so that 
many customers come in and buy the 
chemicals he recommends for better 
garden success. 


Another interesting column in 
the Medina Trading Post is written 
by O. ©. Duke, well known in the 
area. One piece of copy in a recent 
column of his was excellent pub- 
licity for fertilizer. It said: 


“Last week, Mr. House, Medina 
County soil planner, and I were on 
a farm where the farmer had applied 


300 lb. of fertilizer after the first 
cutting and he, as well as we, were 
amazed at the growth of this meadow 
since then. He is firmly convinced 
that top dressing pays on old as well 
as on new meadows.” 

But perhaps the biggest reader 
drawing card in the Medina Trading 
Post are the more than two hundred 
free want ads which appear on up to 
three of this periodical’s four pages 
each issue. These items, turned in 
by farmers are for items they have 
for sale, for trade, or items which 
they want to buy. The ads also con- 
tain free announcements of farm 
social and church affairs. 


Last year when the firm celebrated 
its 50th year in business, it printed 
a special issue in which an article 
detailed the history of the company 
and its many departments since 1904, 
the founding date. There are 50 
employees at Medina at the present, 
and 14 at Attica. 


There are also four route salesmen 
at Medina who get orders for feeds, 
fertilizers and farm supplies, covering 
certain areas twice a month. At 
Attica there are two route salesmen 
and one special farm machinery sales- 
man. There are two farm machinery 
salesmen at Medina and also a special 
implement repair shop. The firm also 
sells and services automobiles. 

* Several years ago a new front was 
added to the main building at Medina, 
giving the company a modern, visual 
front. 


Order VITREA and get... 
@ John Deere “all purpose” 45% nitrogen...the best 
‘money can buy... at compefitive prices. 

@ In 80 pound bags or in bulk, coated or uncoated. ne 
-@ \deal for direct application and liquid or dry mixing. 


@ Fast, dependable service,” 
‘For Vitrea or Anhydrous Ammonid.write or phone now! 
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When Pat McGillicuddy came to 
work one morning, his rotund balding 
and frugal partner was at his desk 
already busily figuring discounts and 
checking delinquent accounts. In the 
eight years the two men had been 
in business, Pat had never beaten 
Oscar to work in the morning. One 
of Oscar’s points of pride was that 
he got to work before time, never on 
time. 

Now, when tall, lanky, blue-eyed 
“Pat took off his storm coat, hat and 
rubbers and sat down at his desk, 
he saw a number of clipped items, 
etc. which someone had put on his 
desk. One was a newspaper clipping 
that said that farm income was down 
20% over 1950, that hog income was 
quite low. Another clipping told about 
a group of farmers holding a meeting 
to protest low farm prices, while the 
price of things they bought kept 
rising. 

Another clipping to!d of a certain 
corporation that made 2% less return 
this year than last. One clipping told 
of a company that suffered a loss for 
the first time in 10 years. Still an- 
-other story in a newspaper told of 
government controls to hold down in- 
flation. - 


Parts of the clippings were cir- 
cled with a red crayon mark, as 
though someone iatended Pat 
should pay especial attention to 
those paragraphs. 


Pat studied some of the clippings. 
There was not a word of joy, of hope 
or encouragement in any of them. 

“Oscar,” said Pat, “who put these 
“clippings on my desk?” Pat knew 
who had done it, but he wouldn’t 
admit it, 

“I did,” replied Oscar, laying down 
his pencil and turning a stern, sober 
face toward his Irish partner. “I 
think it is time that we look condi- 
tions straight in the face. These good 
times can’t keep up forever. Those 


Doing Business With 


| 


experts say so. It is time to cut down 
on expenses, pull our horns in as far 
‘as we can and sit tight with what we 
have. That way we can coast along 
for a long time.” 

“So that’s it?” commented Pat 
slowly. “You've picked out all the bad 
news you could find and put it on my 
desk. If I were to believe all this 
calamity, I would just say to myself, 
‘what the heck is the use of working 
hard? Conditions are too tough’.” 


“Well, it’s true, the stuff in those 
clippings,” challenged Oscar. 


“I don’t believe all of it is, Oscar. 
Yes, farm prices are down, some 
of them, especially hogs. But milk 
and egg prices are up over last 
year. The farmers are not going 
out of business. Many are going to 
stick at it, manage better, and 
they’ll make some profit. And when 
they stay at farming they are still 
going to need fertilizer and other 
farm supplies more or less.” 


“They will need some,” Oscar said, 
“but will they pay for them? That is 
a horse of a different color. And I 
don’t like that color.” 

“So you think we will have a bad 
year, eh?” 

“I don’t know,” Oscar said stub- 
bornly, “but the signs are bad. We 
should buy less, much less, and feel 
our way. All those salesmen are com- 
ing here this week. I don’t want you 
to think you are the head of General 
Motors, ach, and go buy everything 
they tell you about.” — 

“That’s it,” Pat said grimly. “You 
knew a lot of salesmen would call 
this week, and so you put these clip- 
pings on my desk as a hint that I 
go slow.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” 


Pat was thoughtful, even though 
his face was a little red. “Oscar, how 
many times have I told you that I 
don’t overbuy? I have a definite buy- 


ing policy. I buy not to save money 
but I buy to sell.” 

“And sometimes we don’t sell what 
you buy,” Oscar said bluntly. “Then 
we have to have sales.” 

“Every merchant has some sleeper 
stock. We can’t be the exception. But 
the more capital we invest in stock 
the farmers want—within reason, of 
course—the more chance we have of 
making a sale and a profit.” 

“Huh,” grunted Oscar disdainfully. 
He pointed in the direction of the 
town’s only bank. “I would rather see 
more of our money down in the bank, 
where it’s safe, than on our shelves 
gathering dust, let me tell you.” 

Tillie Mason, the ulcer inclined 
bookkeeper, who had gradually been 
getting more nervous as the argu- 
ment went on, got up and went to 
the washroom where she swallowed 
an ulcer powder. 


Pat shook his head, “Oscar, you 
just don’t see the point. We are in 
business to please customers, and 
if we haven’t got the stock they 
want, we won’t make a sale, and 
thus we won’t make any profit, 
begorra. If it wasn’t for our good 
customers we would go out of 
business.” 


“Ach, that is not so!” Oscar thund- 
ered. “We have a good store and 
plenty of stock. We sell just as cheap 
as anybody else. The farmer knows 
we got what he needs and he must 
pay for it if he gets it. We run the 
store; he doesn’t. And if I didn’t run 
the cash department, we wouldn’t be 
running a store at all!” 

“Oh, is that so!” Pat retorted. 
“Someday you are going to wake up, 
Oscar, and learn that if it weren’t 
for sales and advertising, there 
wouldn’t be enough money coming in 
so that you could sit at your desk 
figuring discounts and saving paper 
clips. Did you ever think of that?” 

“Well, I don’t believe in giving stuff 
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away and losing money on haq 
counts,” snapped Oscar. “] q 
cheat a man. I’m honest, | give hi 
what he’s got coming for his mone 
and no more. Why should J? If 
didn’t I wouldn’t be making a profi 

This argument would have gone} 
for hours, but it so happened ty 
at this moment, the door openeq aq 
in stepped Pete Walker, Salesm 
for the Smith Co. 

“I don’t care what you say,” Osey 
continued loudly, apparently for t 
salesman’s benefit. “The way thin 
are I think we should go easy 4 
buying.” And with that he turned 
his desk work. 


Pat winked at Pete Smith, an 
said, “Hello, Pete. Sit down. Bette 
show us where we can make a jy 
of cash sales quickly by buyin 
some of your products. It’s thy 
trend of the times—economy,” An 
he winked again. 


Oscar did not see his partner win 
He was too busy with his paper wor 
But hearing Pat’s words and belie 
ing them, a smile a self satisfactiq 
spread at the corners of his usua 
tight mouth. Somehow it seemed 
be such a lovely day, he thought. 


82 Bu. Extra Yield 
Cops First Prize in 
Minnesota Corn Contes 


ST. PAUL—Ambrose Lewandows 
Winsted, Minn. has been named wi 
ner of the Minnesota Official X-t 
Yield Corn Contest with an 828 b 
per acre “X-tra yield” over an u 
fertilized “check” plot that gave 40 
bu. His “X-tra yield” plot made 12 
bu. per acre. 

A yield of 179.6 bu. per acre, recof 
high for the contest since it begs 
in 1953, won another farmer, Walté 
S. Nelson, Atwater, the “high yield 
section. His check plot gave 127.6 b 
per acre. 

In announcing the winners, Haro 
E. Jones, University of Minneso 
extension specialist, said that sin 
the contest began in 1953 the tq 
yield has risen about 20 bu. a yea 

The contest is conducted by t 
University of Minnesota Agricultur 
Extension Service and The Farm 
magazine of St. Paul. 


POTATO AVERAGE 
COLUMBIA, S.C.—Early comme 
cial potato planting in South Carolif 
will total about 6,000 acres, an 8 
decrease from last yéar and 32 
below the 1945-54 average, the Fe 
eral-State Crop Reporting Servi 
reports. 


AT NORTH DAKOTA MEETING—Above are scenes at the recent seventh coun ent, Hillsboro. es Ivers 
annual fertilizer conference for dealers, held at North Dakota Agricultural E. Gendrnd Co., Bearer & 
College, Fargo, N.D. In the left picture, from left to right, are, front row, Leonard; J. H. Wires, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., St. Cloud, Mi 
E. C. Wambolt, Clay County Farm Bureau, Moorhead, Minn.; ©. G. Brandsted, Walt J. Langley, Jr., McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, and wen Louton, Armour 
Farmers Elevator, Arthur; Alvin Nelson, Farmers Elevator, Arthur, and Co., Minneapolis; back row, J. H. Olson, F. H " Peavey & Co., Alice; E. 
R. B. Widdifield, North Dakota Extension Service agronomist, Fargo; back Peterson, Peterson-Biddick Co., Alexandria, Minn.: Warren Olson, 0sb9 
row, O. W. Poole, F, H. Peavey & Co., Moorhead, Minn.; Louis Gillin, Farmers McMillan Elevator Co., Minneapolis, and A. T. Slough F. H. Peavey & 
Elevator, Addison; Glen Holt, Armour Fertilizer Division, Breckenridge, Halstad, Minn. A story of the conference appears on page 6 of the Dec. 
Minn.; Jens Bale, Land O’Lakes Creameries, Fargo, and Walter Ness, Traill Croplife. : 
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Order USS Ammonium Sulfate 


partner win 
“vd od ta Any farmer is interested in having his small grains yield extra 
self satisfactig ; bushels and in having grass pastures ready for grazing ten days 


; of his usua to two weeks earlier than usual. That’s why so many farmers use 


ineun: USS Ammonium Sulfate when they top-dress early in the Spring. 
el d USS Ammonium Sulfate supplies NITROGEN in ammonia 
: form. ... By top-dressing within the next few weeks, farmers will 
e in ‘know that when the growing season begins, the nitrogen in USS 
n Contes - Ammonium Sulfate goes to work, encouraging an earlier start for 
if Liewiiidinal their crops. And that’s not its only benefit. Crops treated with 
en named wi ammonium sulfate have faster growth . . . make better use of all 
cr ad available water throughout the season .. . and have a higher 
slot made 12 $A MAE ae USS Ammonium Sulfate is ideal for application in mixes or 


straight. It’s dry, free-flowing, easily applied with normal equip- 
ment, and it’s available in bulk or bags. Be ready for the Spring 
rush .. . order your supply of USS Ammonium Sulfate, today! 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Cirele the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address, (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We'll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. ; 


No. 6370—Products 
Catalog 


The Wil-Kil Pest Control Co. has 
produced a catalog describing its 
service, chemicals and equipment. 
Sections of the catalog are devoted 
to livestock insecticides,- municipal 
insecticides and related chemicals, 
fumigants, weed and brush control 
products, wood preservatives, food 
plant insecticides and spraying equip- 
ment. Prices and shipping information 
is also available. Secure the literature 
by checking No. 6370 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6371—Duster 
Package 


' “Whiff’n poof” describes the ac- 
tion, appearance and the sound of a 
new squeeze duster package for Du 
Pont garden dusts. The Du Pont 
spokesmen said one squeeze of the 
flexible package sends a puff of dust 
far into a mass of foliage. Four of 
the company’s garden dusts will be 
packaged in the package during the 
coming year. The new 8-oz. package 
is a cylinder of “Alathon” polyethy- 
lene resin, fitted with a directional 
nozzle to send the dust where it is 
aimed. Labels, lids and bottoms of 
the package are all “weatherproof” 
to keep the package serviceable 
through repeated re-fills, it is claimed. 
Du Pont insecticide-fungicide combi- 


nations to be available in the new 
container are rose insecticide and fun- 
gicide, floral dust, vegetable garden 
dust and tomato dust. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 6371 
on the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 5376—Draft 
Curtain 


The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has com- 
plete information available on its re- 
tractable curtain, called TransWall, 
for plants, warehouses, etc., to shield 
doorways during cold weather. The 
curtain slides readily out of the way 
for free use of floor space, the manu- 
facturer states. Other features 
claimed are: It is built of a heavily 
coated fabric and installs easily on 
a single overhead track. Nylon rollers 
permit instant retractability. Little 
space is used when retracted. For ex- 
ample, a curtain 20 feet wide re- 
tracts to only 2 ft. TransWall is avail- 
able in custom sizes to suit individual 
needs. Complete information may be 
obtained by checking No. 5376 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 5 


No. 6372—Soil Inseet 


Film 


“Corn’s Hidden Enemies,” the film 
story of one corn farmer’s successful 
fight against soil insects, is being 


No. 5369—Seed Treater 

0 No. 5376—Draft Curtain 

C] No. 5379—Tax Booklet 

No. 5380—Booklet 

0 No. 6362—Moisture Indicator 

CJ No. 6363—Formulators’ 
Booklet 

C1 No. 6364—Catalog 


Send me information on the items marked: 
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No. 6366—Water Conditioner 
No. 6367—Movie 

No. 6368—Containers 

No. 6369—Termite Control 
No. 6370—Products Catalog 
C) No. 6371—Duster Package 

[) No. 6372—Soil Insect Film 
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reissued free of charge to county 
agents and other farm leaders by the 
Shell Chemical Corp. 

The film deals with the soil insect 
problems of a Danville, Iowa, corn 
farmer named Howard Waters, and 
the measures he took to save his crop. 
In the movie, Mr. Waters calls on the 
local county agent for help in his 
fight against the underground pests 
which are ravaging his fields. ‘The 
agent, in turn, asks advice from Iowa 
State College where entomologist 
John H. Lilly suggests that a chem- 
ical insecticide be used. Mr. Waters 
follows the entomologist’s advice and 
applies aldrin to his soil and the film 
shows the results. When ordering, it 
is recommended that at least one al- 
ternate delivery date be listed. The 
film has a running time of 12 min. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
péared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services, 


No. 6366—Water 
Conditioner 


The Packard Manufacturing Co. 
is marketing a new water conditioner 
that is claimed to eliminate and pre- 
vent scale and corrosion formations 
in boilers and water systems without 
the use of chemicals. The conditioner 
is for use on boilers, air conditioning 
and refrigerating systems and other 
industrial applications where water 
problems exist. The conditioner is 
manufactured in sizes handling from 
6.5 to 1,760 gallons per minute for 
connection with corresponding stand- 
ard iron pipe sizes ranging from % 
in. to 12 in. Larger sizes are also 
available. Secure more complete in- 
formation by checking No. 6366 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6369—Termite 
Control 


The Shell Chemical Corp. has pre- 
pared a new four-page booklet en- 
titled “Termite Control with Diel- 
drin.” It tells how to detect termites 
and, in a series of illustrations, shows 


-how pest control operators control 


them with dieldrin. Three types of 
buildings are considered: Those with 
crawl space between the floor and 
the ground, those with a concrete 
floor flush against the ground and 
those with basements. Dosage rates 
per square foot are also explained. 
The booklet includes a brief history 
of the pests, their social organiza- 
tion, and the extent of their yearly 
damage. One section deals with the 
resemblance of termites to “white 
ants” and gives hints on distinguish- 
ing between them. The use of dieldrin 
as a protection against termites in’ 


the soil is brought out in the ; 
section of the booklet. Secure 
copy by checking No. 63¢9 on # 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


Salesmen 


How the modern salesman 
what he does, and why, is portray 
in a 32-page booklet entitled «7 
Salesman Story” published by the p 
Pont Company. It illustrates the y; 
function performed by the nation! 
five million salesmen and the Va 
sales effort that employs, directly 
indirectly, perhaps 15 million ma 
and women. It relates how the ojj 
time drummer passed out of the sce 
to make way for men who, by the 
selling, create new industries anq ne 
products that raise the standarq 
living for all. “The modern industri 
salesman is a professional. Glaj 
handing and back-slapping are nq 
his basic attributes,” the document. 
booklet reports. The “new king ,; 
salesman” must often be part scier 
tist, part economist, or specialist ; 


to the contail 
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hat the compé 
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other fields. “He is mature, in expllliijed ‘Hi-Bal 
‘rience and know-how, before he tri@lfnich have ph 
to sell.” The booklet is available } bsin linings t 
checking No. 5380 on the coupo at previousl} 
and dropping it in the mail. ipped in ste¢ 

king N 
No. 5379—Tax it 
Booklet ». 6367. 

“How to Save Money on You . 

Farm Income Tax” is the title of A 16 mm. s 
new booklet prepared by the J, Kamees been prod 
Lasser Tax Institute and offered freqgm®. to docume! 
by the Nitrogen Division of Alliegmmears of resea 
Chemical & Dye Corp. The booklagmmlar product fc 
is written in clear, every day langggean corn bore 
guage to enable the farmer to grasgmmy the trade 1 
his tax deduction situation with giles G-20. The 
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minimum of reading. Among subjec 
covered are: How to compute yo 
farm income, forms to use, farmer’ 
self employment income, declaratio 
for farmers and crop damage pa 
ments. One section is entitled “Spe 
cial Tax Saving Check List for Farm 
ers.” A free copy of the booklet ma 
be secured by checking No. 5379 of 
the coupon and dropping it in tha 
mail to this newspaper. 


No. 6363—Formu- 
lators’ Booklet 
McLaughlin Gormley King Comm 


Inc., has prepared a booklet on thé 
firm’s product, Dry Pyrocide, a py 


rethrum concentrate. The booklet igj@rojects, the | 
entitled Non Toxic and Low Residu@@ovide inforn 
Agricultural Insecticide Concentrate@iind scope of 
and is available at no charge to ag! @iimpleted in 


cultural insecticide formulators. Thé 


booklet states that dusts made from a sala 
the firm’s product are safe to qi 
right up to the time of harvest. Ing... ar 
formation in the booklet includes secu ia) 
tions on storage and handling i 
Pyrocide, diluents or carriers, | 
patible insecticides or fungicides, and 
ing machinery, packing and storag¢ of 


of the product, labeling, registration 
strengths and dosages and commer 
cial applications. Information fo! 
manufacturers on the firm’s produc 
P-M Dust Concentrate, is also In 
cluded. Formulators may check No 
6363 on the coupon and mail it t¢ 
secure the booklet. 


No. 5369—Seed 
Treater 


A new automatic 150 bu.-per-houl 
liquid seed treater has been 4! 
nounced by Panogen, Inc. Smallest o 
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the Panogen treaters, the new T 
JS-100 is said to offer the same “PUMA 4.4." P 
button operation” and other features, 
formerly available only in the firms 


larger-capacity models. The electri 


motor, wire cord and plug are stand ion po ~ 
ard equipment. For non-stop treat thi 
ing of wheat, oats, barley, flax, y, 
and similar seed, the liquid seed 4s me maze 
infectant can be delivered by 
tion hoses directly from the Plet 
container. Since the pump will 


liver the liquid up to a 50-ft. heigh 
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ntainers 


bulletin describing how in- 
and other hard-to-handle 
: which are detrimental to 
inets can be packaged and 
hipped in standard size steel pails 
nd drums is available without 

e, The bulletin has been pre- 
red by Bennett Industries, Inc. Ac- 
ding to the company announce- 
ent, “Special protective coatings or 
ings are economically fabricated 
ito the containers as they are manu- 
stured.” The statement continues 
mt the company “offers a wide va- 
ety of the new lined steel containers 
led ‘Hi-Bake’ pails and drums 
hich have phenolic, epon and vinyl 
sin linings to hold many products 
at previously caused trouble when 
ipped in steel.” Secure the bulletin 
y checking No. 6368 on the coupon 
nd mailing it to Croplife. 


A new 
ticides 


6367—Movie 

1 1 

le of A 16 mm. sound and color movie 
2 J. as been produced by the Mackwin 


ed 1 ». to document the company’s three 
ears of research on its DDT gran- 


Se ar product for controlling the Euro- 
ay la ean corn borer. The product is called 
> grasmmy the trade name, Mackodee Gran- 
with es G-20. The movie is available in 
ubjectgE limited number and reservations 
fe youg™impr showing dates are now being ac- 
armer'ammepted by the manufacturer. Secure 
ratio ore complete information about the 


hovie by checking No. 6367 on the 
pupon and dropping it in the mail 
D Croplife. 


0. 6364—Catalog on 


Process Plants 


Design, engineering, construction 
nd initial operation of process in- 
ustries plants by the Chemical 
lants Division of Blaw-Knox Co. 


g Comme outlined in a new catalog, en- 
on tha@mmled “Process Plants by Blaw-Knox.” 

a pyg@plustrated with photographs of major 
let ig@@rojects, the brochure is designed to 


Residue 


rovide information on the diversity 
ntrate: 


md scope of work undertaken and 


et in the process industries 


to Ubiect matter of the 20-page pub- 
tation covers the following indus- 
es secs: Fertilizers and pesticides; gen- 


al industrial chemicals; fine chem- 
als and pharmaceuticals; petroleum 
nd petrochemicals; plant rehabilita- 


22d_modernization, and others. 
ration y of the catalog, Bulletin No. 
ate available upon request. 
No. 6364 on the coupon ‘and a 
roductgme’” Will be mailed to you. 

Iso in 


6362—Soill 
oisture Indieator 


The T. W. Prosser Co. is market- 
4 soil moisture indicator, called 
i trade name, Irrometer. It is 
to automatically evaluate 
gd varying soil and climate 
and register available soil 
’ ure continuously on an easy-to- 
The instrument consists 
flow Porous cup attached to 
“tight, water-filled plastic tube 
.* vacuum gauge. As the soil 
Wisture is extracted from the 
on ‘up into the soil, causing a 
, force (tension) to develop 
te € Irrometer which registers 
Suge. After irrigation the 
m ction takes place. Secure 
Cane details by checking 
coupon and mailing 


.the most antagonistic 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


sales techniques and certain to cause 
loss of sales. Following are the sales- 
men who were considered as making 
Sal 

proaches: 

1, The door jammer. He tries to 
break down sales resistance by over- 
powering the prospect and cannot 
understand a simple “No.” 

2. The conspirator. “For you only,” 
insists this salesman as he pulls an 
item out from under the counter- 
“My last one, very hard to get,” he 
Says, even though the item can be 
purchased at many other stores. 

8. The name dropper. This sales- 
man makes numerous mention of 
prominent people in his sales talk, 


making a repelling impression on his 


prospect. 

4. The night owl. The salesman 
who asks for only a minute of the 
prospect’s time and hangs around for 


hours is the night owl type. 

5. The haughty one. Self-important 
to the point of nausea, this “fancy 
Dan” does the prospect a great favor 
to wait on him at all and is clearly 
bored and disinterested. 

6. The upgrader. No matter what 
the prospect asks for, the upgrader 
has a better idea. Invariably, his sug- 
gested products always cost more. 

7. The v Americans. If the 
buyer is “just looking” the woods 
are full of Indians; but when he is 
ready to buy, the tribe vanishes. 

8. The cozy kid. This salesman in- 
sists that “this is just what you need” 
and is offensive because of his over- 
familiar approach. 


Know the 
Banker 


Know your banker. Let him know 
your dollar and cents story, urged 
the farm supply consultant. Let him 
know just what your business is do- 
ing each year. Let your banker know 
what service is rendered by fertilizer 
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and other farm chemicals, by modern 
day feeds, by the newly developed 
seeds. 


Tell the banker what part the 
farm supply dealer plays in the 
agricultural economy of your neigh- 
borhood. 


One dealer spent a few days in his 
trade area asking farmers in a frank 
manner what they thought of his 
business, what they liked and dis- 
liked about it and how to improve 
his services. Other dealers might use 
a similar survey, the consultant 
stated, to find out an amazing num- 
ber of things which are good about 
their business and other practices 
which need improvement. 


MOSQUITO CONTROL BUDGET 

NEWARK—A budget of $254,850 
for 1956 has been approved for the 
Essex County (N.J.) Mosquito Ex- 
termination Commission. This is 
about $12,000 more than was bud- 
geted in 1955. 


Welded 


 Aluminum- 


best tank 


for liquid nitrogen 


3 sizes of skid tanks for trans- 
port. 5 sizes of farm tanks. 


Bulk storage in 12,000 and 
22,000-gal. capacities. 


BUTLER tok 


aluminum tanks...all popular sizes! 


Not just any aluminum tanks — they’re 
Butler! Get top quality low-pressure tanks — 
built and tested by Butler tank specialists 
— guaranteed by Butler. Each tank is engi- 
neered with superior strength in stress areas. 
And Butler supplies the sizes of low-pressure 
tanks your business needs. Bulk storage tanks 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment * Special Products 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn, 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. 


in 12,000 and 22,000-gal. sizes. Skid tanks 
for transport in 500, 830, and 1000-gal. sizes. 
Rugged detachable skids have rubber lined 
straps to protect metal. Farm storage tanks 
are available in 100, 270, 500, 830, and 
1000-gallon sizes. Mail coupon to Butler now 
for complete information. 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: . 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
996A Sixth Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

* 1014 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 96A, Richmond, California 


Send me more information on the following sizes of Butler low- 
pressure aluminum tanks. 
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Retail Dealers Should Promote 
Complete Crop, Soil Program, 
New Mexico Association Told 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — The feed 
man’s increasing interest in farm 
chemical business was demonstrated 
here at the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the New Mexico Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn. Jan. 15-17. Some 
135 members—mostly proprietors of 
general farm supply stores—and al- 
lied trades representatives attended. 

Out of eight talks on the program, 
two dealt specifically with fertilizer 
topics and two others included the 
contributions of farm chemicals to 
good farm programs. The four other 
talks were devoted to sales, advertis- 
ing, conservation and New Mexico 
A&M College work. 

Dr. T. C. Longnecker of the pri- 
vately-financed Texas Research Foun- 
dation, Renner, Texas, probably sum- 
med up the general feeling of the 
meeting as follows: 


“In your sales program, I would 
like to suggest—no, I would like to 
emphasize—that, instead of being 
phosphate salesmen or nitrogen 
salesmen or potash salesmen, you 
should sell the farmer a complete 
program. Sell not only the fertiliz- 
ers themselves but everything that 
goes with them including proper 
drainage of the soil, proper insect 
control, use of good seed—all of the 
things that give the farmer a satis- 
factory and profitable yield on his 
crops.” 


W. E. Irwin of the fertilizer divi- 
sion, Phillips Chemical Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., spoke on “Nitrogen, Its 
Sources and Uses,” but also stressed 
complete service to the farmer and 


the good economic returns resulting 
from giving the plants what they 
need. 

Both Dr. Longnecker and Mr. 
Irwin discussed pictures of various 
types of crops, some showing the 
symptoms of soil deficiencies and 
others demonstrating the advantages 
of nitrogen and other fertilizer ele- 
ments. 

Their advice was backed by Dr. 
Philip J. Leyendecker, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Services 
at State College, N.M. He described 
some of the 210 test projects now 
being conducted by the department 
on all types of land through the co- 
operation of farmers and fertilizer 
firms. 


Dr. Leyendecker asked the group 
to take special note of current tests 
to show the economic value of fer- 
tilizing range land. The experiments 
are being conducted on the ranch 
of Floyd Lee of San Mateo, long- 
time president of the New Mexico 
Wool Growers’ Assn. 


Another official of New Mexico 
A&M College, Dallas Rierson, told 
how New Mexico is winning the war 
against the khapra beetle. The pres- 
ence of this grain-ravaging insect 
was suspected in four warehouses in 
Eastern New Mexico about 18 months 
ago. 

Fumigation under federal supervi- 
sion has resulted in the lifting of the 
quarantine from three of the estab- 
lishments and the fourth will be 
cleared soon. He urged continued pre- 
cautions against the khapra beetle, 


For Anhydrous Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions 


EQUIPMENT G 


Jeluxe is avail-— 
with either 


tor-mounted applicator for every 


need. ‘Send for complete catal 
JOHN 


Alanama. 


* 


and the association went on record 
in support of his inspection program. 

Mr. Rierson, who is director of 
regulatory services, asked the as- 
sociation to help him in the updating 
of many of New Mexico’s agricultural 
regulations. Along this same line, 
Austin Brooks of Clovis, president of 
the association, urged the member- 
ship to continue to exercise care in 
the labeling and sale of insecticides 
and other economic poisons. 

“We defeated a measure in the last 
legislature that would have required 
a doctor’s prescription fur these poi- 
sons,” Mr. Brooks said. “Let us deal 
with these materials in a responsible 
manner lest some future accident be 
blamed on our industry.” 

Dr. Roger B. Corbett, newly- 
inaugurated president of A&M Col- 
lege, discussed the coming expansion 
of student enrollment and asked all 
representatives of the industry to 
counsel the regents and faculty in the 
current building program. Jack Cope- 
land of Nara Visa, president of the 
New México Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, also asked the 
feed and fertilizer industry to co- 
operate in programs that help the 
farmer. 

. The cooperation theme was also 


| voiced by Mr. Brooks. He spoke out 


strongly against the current outcry 
about the small percentage of the 
food dollar going to the American 
farmer. 

“Many individuals will stop at 
nothing to stir up resentment be- 
tween the various segments of our 
population,” he said. “I maintain that, 
if farmers were still doing all of the 
farm work their grandparents were 
doing a hundred years ago, they 
would now be receiving a very large 
percentage of the food dollar.” 


While expressing concern about 


the farmer’s income, Mr. Brooks © 


stressed that the work of the sup- 
plier, processor and marketer must 
be compensated, too. 


“Those of us engaged in processing 
realize that it costs about as much 
per ton to process an item whether 
the price of the raw material is cheap 
or high. We are all in this game to- 
gether. The farmer cannot prosper 
unless the laboring man prospers. Let 
us continue to insist that our remedy 
is definitely in the field of competi- 
tion. A free economy is our guarantee 
of reasonable margins and competi- 
tive prices.” 

Mr. Brooks was reelected to 
another term as president. Clay- 
borne Wayne, who was chairman of 
the fertilizer section of the program, 
was reelected vice president. He op- 
Sg the Farmers Market in Hatch, 

An unscheduled but welcome addi- 
tion to the program was a snowstorm 
that covered most of the state. This 
was the first general moisture since 
early in December and the largest 
amount of precipitation for New 
Mexico since last September. 

There was one ominous note in the 
proceedings, however. Mr. Rierson 
warned the association that the state 
may suffer the worst grasshopper in- 
festation in the history of New Mexi- 
co this year. Some three million acres 
of land in the state may be infested 
by summer. He said that the state 
now furnishes one third of the cost 
of spraying against grasshoppers and 
hoped that citizens would do every- 
thing possible to eliminate the pest. 


lowa Insect Outlook 


AMES, IOWA—Iowa State College 
entomologists report the following 
prospects for insect infestations in 
the state during 1956: grasshoppers, 
heavy to very heavy; corn borers, 
heavy; cutworms, moderate to heavy; 
rootworms, moderate to heavy; wire- 
worms, moderate, and chinch bugs 
moderate to heavy. 
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By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, W: County, 
Hey fellows: what direction are 
you going ... to the right or to the 
left? All of us should ask ourselves 
the same question .. . what direction? 


t-process 

Now-a-days it seems a bit easier id mixed 
to go too far “Haw,” but maybe by 

the same token it is just as easy togmmpoll and V 


rch—Irrig: 
ns; Expan 
ervation 

Jand areas 


go too far “Gee.” When U.S. Ameri. 
ca was a young fellow and when 
“free thinking” was the order of the 
day, he was most careful about going 


haw or too far to the left. tillage im 
wind-eros 
However, he very well knew, he Mirch on irr’ 
could not continue going gee, or to e than 26 
the right, and if he did, he'd be Wied croplan 
going around in circles. He learned meadows 
to turn haw, when it was necessary. Mimtern Unit 
Yes sir: when U.S. America was almmOther Soi 
young fellow, our fore-farmers Resea1 
weaned from royalty and turned tofpys of con 
loyalty and a lot of free thinkingMMigation w 
was practiced. Most of the popula-MMMt the nati 
tion lived on farms or in very smallfiMe use of 
towns. They thad learned to plowMMation to 
straight, build a straight fence, shoot MMRd grasses 
straight, think straight and liveMMMotect aga 
straight. Dame Nature was their @iMterioratior 
teacher. 


asic Soil-] 
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ects of sc 
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As U.S. America grew older and 
cities grew larger, it became easier 
for mass thinking to be practiced. 
Maybe free thinking has suffered 


a defeat. ’Tis a good time to be ing proc 
careful about our gees and haws. cture ind 
agement 


No need for strafing or bombing 


ce in soil 

or propaganda for, after all, one ofMBohonsiy 
our biggest jobs could be rural-urban controle 
relations and remember: rural 
America has always leaned just a bit MB oncos the 
geeward. I through | 
he Soils, 1 

Clarence Perkins Heads iri Acvis 
~ ed under 
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Fungicide Group 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Clar- 
ence Perkins, of McBride, is the new 
president of the Michigan Insecticide- 
Fungicide Institute, an organization 
of those allied in the insecticide-fun- 
gicide industry. A potato grower and 
farm products dealer, Mr. Perkins 


ussed at 
US. Der 
ing the ne 
embers | 
€ James 
r, Iowa St 
ndation, 
irman; W 


served last year as vice president. ’ Manag 

The outgoing president is Frank Aten 
Parmalee, of the E-Z Flo Co., 
ing. 

Anton Regner, of Dearborn, is the 
new first vice president, and 
Shane, of Watervliet, second 
president. Robert Van Antwerp, 
Sparta, is the secretary-treasurer. 

The annual Institute’s conference, bring. Co 
held at Kellogg Center, 
State University, featured prostess#y p, 
reports about field experience Agr 
fungicides, fighting the fire blight, lion, Lag: 
Dutch elm disease and gypsy moth, eS of the 


and other topics. The University § 
Department of Entomology, 
ment of Botany and Plant Pathology; 
and Department of Horticultur 
joined in sponsoring the education@ 
meeting. 
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PESTICIDE SCHOOL 
CLEMSON, S.C.—The fifth annual 
South Carolina Pesticide Chemica! 
School will be held at Clemson ©! 
lege Feb. 28-29. 
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A 


damental studies on soils 
wth solution of many criti- 
voblems in agriculture, and 
pr articularly that basic investi- 
of soll-water relation- 
e expanded, 
p should needs con- 
t by the committee 


mong 
red most urgen 


r Improvement: Improve 
quality con- 
q procedures to secure more 
arly standard fertilizer - quality 
strols throughout the country 
pest be developed by the fed- 
| government, the committee 
ON viuded. Study liquid mixed fer- 


ver formulations to determine 
ty, Tenn, materials are compatible, 
ction ar¢ ys of incorporating minor ele- 
OF to thellllats, prevention of potash salting- 


ourselves 
lirection? 
it easier 
naybe by 
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3. Ameri- 
nd when 
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and economic methods for using 
{-process phosphoric ac id in 
id mixed fertilizers. 


sil and Water Management Re- 
rch—Irrigated and Dryland Re- 
ys; Expand research on moisture 
ervation and erosion control in 
land areas, including development 
tillage implements and practices 
wind-erosion control. Expand re- 
rch on irrigation methods for the 
e than 26 million acres of culti- 
ed cropland, pastures, and moun- 
meadows under irrigation in the 
‘tern United States 


Other Soil and Water Manage- 
ent Research: Expand studies of 
nys of conserving all supplies of 


he 
ee, or to 
he'd be 
learned 
cessary. 


ica was a 
mers got 
turned to 


thinking water available through- 
> popula- Mt the nation. Expand research on 
ery smallMiMe use of nitrogen fertilizers in 
to plow#Mation to the need for legumes 
ice, shoot Bd grasses in crop rotations to 
and live@M@otect against erosion and soil 


ras their 


asic Soil-Plant Relationships: Ini- 


Ider and e research on the fundamental 
le easier MiMects of soil structure that affect 
racticed. production of crops. Both the 
suffered Mural structure developed by soil- 


e to be ing processes and the modified 


haws. cture induced by cultivation and 

: agement practices are of impor- 

pees ce in soil productivity. Initiate a 

gett prehensive laboratory study un- 

Lygigranss: controlled conditions of the com- 

interrelation of factors which 

) luences the movement of water into 
i through soils. 

he Soils, Water and Fertilizer Re- 

leads ch Advisory Committee, estab- 


| ed under the Research and Mar- 
e, ing Act of 1946,, will submit its 
al recommendations on proposals 
ussed at this year’s meeting to 
US. Department of Agriculture 
ing the next few weeks. 

embers present at the meeting 
€ James J, Wallace, farm man- 
Towa State College Agricultural 
ndation, Ames, Iowa, committee 


Clar- 
the new 
secticide- 
anization 
icide-fun- 
ower and 


Perkinsgjmman; Wayne M. Akin, Western 
sident. Management Co., Phoenix, 
Franke’ Everett M. Barr, Liberty, Neb.; 
‘o., ®ussell Coleman, executive vice 


Bident, National Plant Food Insti- 


n, is theme Washington, D.C.; W. Lewis 
d George vid, Corsicana, Texas; E. M. 
ond vice" Weymouth, Mass.; Clair P. 
werp, Jt, Columbia, S.C.; Lester 


Ore.; Dr. D. F. Peterson, 
Department of Civil En- 
Colorado Agricultural and 
neal College, Fort Collins, 
ghee N. J. Volk, associate 
sricultural Experiment 
Lafayette, Ind. Dr. P. 
8S of the USDA Agricultural Re- 


th Service 
IS executive secretary 
Committee, 


ysurer. 
ynference, 
Michigan 
progress 
nce wit 
‘e blight, 
SV moth, 
liversity’s 
Depart 
thologys 


rticultur 
tucation Consumption 
SSEE, FLA.—Fertilizer 
in Florida during De- 
‘ otaled 176,823 tons, accord- 
th eee 4 e State Department of ‘Agri- 
Included 125,105 tons of 
nson . Sods and 51,718 tons of ma- 


New Construction 
In Next Two Years 
Set at $1.6 Billion 


WASHINGTON—An estimated 
$1.6 billion will be spent on new 
chemical construction through 1956 
and 1957, according to a survey made 
public here Jan. 30 by Gen. J. E. Hull, 
US.A., Ret., president, Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Assn. The MCA survey 
also disclosed that privately financed 
chemical construction projects com- 
ecg during 1955 totaled $772 mil- 
ion. 

The survey covered 599 projects, 
269 of which were completed during 
1955. The additional 246 projects now 
under construction will cost an es- 
timated $1.1 billion. The survey also 
reported 84 projects definitely com- 
mitted which will cost an estimated 
$507 million. 


The total of projects completed in 
1955, plus those under construction or 


definitely planned for completion 
within the next two years, reaches 
$2.3 billion. 


Consolidation of completed, un- 
der construction or planned figures 
shows that in 1955 the industry 
made its heaviest investment, $633 
million, in heavy and fine organic 
chemicals. The second largest in- 
vestment, $481 million was in the 
field of inorganic chemicals. The 
third largest, $433 million, was for 
fertilizer chemicals. 


Not included in the MCA survey 
is a reported $3.3: billion of govern- 


_ment-financed chemical construction 


under way or completed in the calen- 
dar year 1955, most of it under con- 
tract with chemical companies. This 
construction includes seven expan- 
sions and two new chemical plants 
for the Atomic Energy Commission 
as well as various other government 
chemical installations. 


The MCA survey reported chem- 
ical construction projects in 48 of 
the 48 states. All geographical areas 


YOU Increase 


HERE'S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia — 82.2% 
nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia—Ammonia 
content about 30%—other grades 
to suit your requirements. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer— 
Improved spherical pellets. Guaran- 
teed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— 
Various types to suit your particular 
manufacturing needs. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — White, 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guaran- 
teed 21% nitrogen. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL BANK OF 


A DIVISON OF MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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are represented with the South and 
Southwest, Far West and Middle 


West showing the greatest expan- 
sion. 


On an individual state basis, Texas, 
currently the third ranking chemical 
producing state, led the way in new 
chemical construction with 66 proj- 
ects costing an estimated $414.8 mil- 
lion completed, under way or defi- 
nitely scheduled. California was sec- 
ond with 49 projects valued at an es- 
timated $185.8 million. Ohio, with 38 
construction projects amounting to 
$152.6 million, was third. 


Proceedings Available 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Copies 
of the proceedings of the tenth an- 
nual Northeastern Weed Control] Con- 
ference, held in New York Jan. 6, 
can be obtained from R. J. Aldrich, 
conference secretary, Farm Crops 
Department, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. The _ proceedings, 
which contain 57 papers, are $3 a 
copy. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Because The LION Brand Is Pre-Sold 


Retailers who market Lion nitrogen fertilizers are enjoying 
sales increases and expanding profits, because the Lion brand 
is being continuously pre-sold to farmers—and retailers reap 


the benefits. 


Throughout the year, Lion advertising appears in leading state 
farm publications, and in Farm & Ranch-Southern Agricul- 
turist, Prairie Farmer, Progressive Farmer, and Wallaces’ 
Farmer & Iowa Homestead. These advertisements tell farmers 
—again and again—the facts about plant foods: that the farmer 
who uses the proper kinds and amounts of commercial fertilizers 
will increase his yields and his profits. This advertising sell- 


fertilizers, for Lion and for you! 


Lion’s two giant chemical plants have the capacity to assure 
you a steady supply of the most popular and economical types 
of nitrogen fertilizers. In fact, Lion is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of prilled ammonium nitrate, and one of the industry’s 
leaders in producing other nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


It’s easy to sell nitrogen fertilizers with the Lion emblem on 
the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. And easier selling adds 


up to more profits for you. 


COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, Lo. © SHEPHERD BUILDING, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Judge Dismisses Suit 
Against Olin Mathieson 
“With Prejudice" 


LITTLE ROCK—A $280,000 dam- 
age suit filed against Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. by the Arkansas Plant 
Food Co. of North Little Rock has 
been dismissed by Federal Judge 
Harry J. Lemley, of the U.S. District 
Court here. Dismissal was noted on 
the court docket “with prejudice,” 
which precludes a re-filing of the 
charges. 


The plaintiff last April charged 
Olin Mathieson with forcing the 
North Little Rock firm to pay 
higher prices for superphosphate 
than those paid by other customers, 
in violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 


In an effort to support that alle- 
gation, counsel for Arkansas Plant 
Food conducted an extensive exami- 
nation of Olin Mathieson’s files. Fol- 
lowing this, counsel for the plaintiff 
admitted in open court that his client 
did not have a case against Olin 
Mathieson. Accordingly, the judge en- 
tered his order dismissing the action. 

Commenting on the dismissal, Sam 
L. Nevins, Olin Mathieson vice presi- 
dent said, “I am gratified at the 
court’s action in dismissing this com- 
plaint which vindicates Olin Mathie- 
son and its management of the 
charges made.” 


. Bruce Campbell 


Grand River Chemical 
Appoints Two New 
Sales Representatives 


TULSA—The appointment of Bruce 
Campbell and Norman Messick to the 
sales staff of the Grand River Chemi- 
cal Division of Deere & Co. has just 
been announced. 

Mr. Campbell will be sales repre- 
sentative for the company in Ne- 
braska and Kansas. He was a 1950 


Polyethylene FuexS$pour 
this product is EASY to Open 
715 TAMPER PROOF from FILLER to USER 


AUBURN, INDIANA 


means that 


and is 
RIEKE METAL 
CORPORATION 


Norman Messick 


graduate from the University of Ne- 
braska and is well acquainted with 
agriculture in the area. He has served 
as a veterans’ agricultural inspector, 
farmer, and in the Soil Conservation 
Service. Mr. Campbell will reside in 
Lincoln, Neb. : 

Mr. -Messick assumes the position 
of sales representative in New Mexico, 
Western Texas and Eastern Arizona. 
He is a 1951 graduate from New 
Mexico A&M and served as an officer 
in the U.S. Air Force. Later he as- 
sumed the position of fertilizer and 
feed inspector for the New Mexico 
State Dept. of Agriculture. In his new 
position, Mr. Messick will reside in 
Las Cruces, N.M. 

Both men will engage in the sale of 
the company’s urea nitrogen fer- 
tilizer, Vitrea, and anhydrous am- 
monia. 


MITE STUDY 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Tyler A. 
Wooley, associate professor of zoology 


at Colorado A&M College, has re- ~ 


ceived a $2,500 National Science 
Foundation grant for a two-year 
study of Colorado soil mites. 


Dealers throughout America have 
discovered that stocking Armour’s 
fertilizers means extra sales .. . 
and extra profits! Armour’s stands 
for quality plant food—a product 
your customers can depend on for 
the best possible results! A hard- 


hitting advertising program in . 


national magazines, farm publica- 
tions and daily newspapers keeps 
Armour’s fertilizers before the 
public . . . and pre-sells the out- 


here's a line-up of 


SURE PROFIT-MAKERS for you 


standing job these top-quality 
fertilizers can do for the grower. 
A variety of point-of-sale material 
helps at the retail level, too! 

Armour’s customers—farmers, 
gardeners, lawn enthusiasts—are 
also “‘natural’”’ buyers of seeds, 
farm implements, garden tools 
and other related items. Take 
advantage of this opportunity for 
increasing business! Put Armour’s 
to work for you today! 


ARMOUR | 


contact Armour Fertili- 
ger Works, P.O. Box 
1685, Atlanta, Ga. or 
your nearest Armour 
Fertilizer Works office. 


plans for future contro] measure 


‘armed forces in India, he returned 


Diseases Take 


11.5% Toll From 
1955 Cotton Yield 


MEMPHIS — Diseases cut «fil 
yields an estimated 11.5% last 
compared to 14.6% in 1954, acos 
ing to the Cotton Disease Coun 


Seedling diseases, which cut pr 
duction an estimated 363,500 pa), 
caused a greater loss than any oth, 
disease—even though the loss yw 
down almost 100,000 bales from joxmmlion_° 


Boll rot losses were up Sharpie COM] 
from 114,400 bales in 1954 to 399 Mmmm sale 
100 bales in 1955, mainly becaysg ada t 
of unfavorable weather during thammmpnia Te 
harvesting season in many part@mmmner USC 
of the Belt. in, 23, P 


Loss estimates for other majqamm Seta! 
diseases in 1955: bacteria] blig 
222,600; verticillium wilt, 199 | 
fusarium wilt, 173,900; root kn@mmmenture 
(nematodes), 164,800; root rot, 50 
200; anthracnose, 89,800; ascochy (MA bout | 
blight, 12,250 bales. norted 

Annual loss estimates are prepardiliters 0 
by a special committee of the Digmmnd 40% 
ease Council, on the basis of reporfalmuver, P 
submitted by 50 cooperators locatallmid lead 
in all major producing areas of tilintures 
Belt. P. J. Leyendecker of New MegiiilA reset 
ico A&M College, is committee chai custo! 
man. he ne 


rennes 


“7 


Progress Made in ircrat 
Control of Blister pe 
Rust Disease hes 


ougho 
des fe 
raying 
Nes, fol 


WASHINGTON—The blister ru 
disease which attacks white ping 
(S-needled pines) has been checked 
on 17 million acres of the 23.3 milli ™? 4 
acres needing control, the U.S. Dames 2! 
partment of Agriculture announce try 
Feb. 1. s been 

Reports from field offices of tir) | 
Forest Service which heads up t impro 
control work show that 1.4 
acres received treatment during 199. 4. 
and 12.8 million wild currant a bas wit 
gooseberry bushes of the ribes fami. ti 
were destroyed. These plants are t Sen 
intermediary hosts, transmitting yi) 
disease from one white pine to aly, 
other. State and local agencies com, 
tributed $712,000 to the 1955 contr mntly 
program, an increase of $62,000 4 
1954. contributions. 


reraft. 
To look at the job ahead and mal#Top-dr 
nsidera 
ers dis 
Stance, 
Uses 
pht allo 
ngs an 
The ¢ 


pped jc 


representatives from Forest Servi 
regions carrying on this work w 
meet in Washingfon, Feb. 6-10. 


Arthur K. Doig Joins 
Michigan Chemical 


ol wire 

ST. LOUIS, MICH. — 
Chemical Corp. has announced te 

appointment of Arthur K. Doig to (Hy, 

organic research staff at Saint Loum.” 

Mich. ere’s 

Mr. Doig received his B.S. in 194s aq, 


from St. Lawrence University tween 
Canton, N.Y. After working in “Byper. ; 
chemical industry and serving in 
icky fly 
the sa 


0 Br 


Becaus 
bblems 
IBN ai 
tural 


St. Lawrence University for his M. 
in 1949. He was associated W! 
Shulton, Inc., for the past six yeal 
carrying on organic synthesis 
search. 


HORSE NETTLE ERADICATED 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Ho's Pere 
nettle has been successfully 


cated in Oklahoma A&M College te 
by three annual treatments ™! Their 
amine 2,4-D, applied at the rate 
one pound per acre when the pla ch 
were in the full bloom stase. 
tests were made in permanent 
ture where the weeds were in ©! duce 
petition with grass. Eradict!0” 
expected to be somewhat more dif 
cult in cultivated fields, according 
the college. ard 
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Financing 

i the $8 
inancing arrangements for 

7 ammonia plant of Quebec 


onia Co. are almost complete. 
company recently made a long 
m sales contract with Du Pont of 
da to supply that company Ss am- 
nia requirements, with severa 1 
er users likely takers. (Croplife, 


2%, page 7.) 

Serial bonds to the- value of 
950,000 are to be sold privately; 
t for issue are $2,900,000 in de- 
atures, $850,000 preferred stock 
4 500,000 common shares. 


bout 30% of the common stock is 
rted to be going to the under- 
ters of the bonds and debentures 
d 40% to Robert Campbell, Van- 
ver, president of Quebec Ammonia 
4 leading spirit in several other 
intures in the chemical field. 
A reservation of 30% is being made 
customers. 

he new plant is being built at 
rennes, Que. 


ircraft Use 


A rough assessment shows that to- 
y there are about 11,000 aircraft 
use for agricultural purposes 
oughout the world. Their work in- 
des fertilizer top-dressing, crop 
raying with insecticides and herbi- 
es, forest dusting and anti-locust 
mpaigns. In New Zealand 250 
nes are employed and it is in that 
untry that considerable progress 
s been made in the work of aerial 
ge. 

Until now it has been a question 
improvisation. Light private air- 
ft and even small bombers have 
n adapted for agricultural pur- 
ses with varying degrees of success. 
om time to time new machines 
ve come along; such as the Cana- 
n-built de Havilland Beaver, cap- 
le of carrying greater loads than 
¢ improvised aircraft, but not suffi- 
ntly economic in operation, or suit- 
le . design to be truly agricultural 
craft. 

Top-dressing with fertilizer brings 
nsiderable problems, as the pio- 
ts discovered. Superphosphate, for 
tance, if allowed to become moist, 
uses corrosion. This extends to the 
ht alloy stressed skin coverings of 
ngs and fuselage. 

The corrosion can eat through 
ped joints, rivets and flying con- 
l wires, corroding rudder and tail 
‘fon movements, making the ma- 
ine tail-heavy and dangerous to 


Corrosion may penetrate the cock~ 


and affect the instruments. - 


a's an ever greater danger—in 
adapted aircraft the pilot sits 
Ween the engine and the fertilizer 
Per; in the event of a crash—and 
Te have been some, for this is 


tky flying—he has-been the ham 
the sandwich. 


© British Designs 


peeee of the need to meet these 
. Ss, the British set to work to 
specifically for agri- 
p Work. Just completed are 

“cival P9, a high wing mono- 


the Auster Agricola 
Monoplane. 


Their flying trials, now in prog- 

‘Mark the climax of a race 

san two years ago when 

New Zealand government ap- 

ly U.K. aircraft makers to 

® specialized machines for 
tial top-dressing program. 

m PY Br 


20 itish authorities state, 


-P. Lycoming engine, and 


@ 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


a gross weight of 3,675 lb., giving a 
fertilizer load of 1,550 lb. The fuse- 
lage design enables the tail plane and 
rudder assembly attached to the thin 
after end of the fuselage to be carried 
high, well above the slipstream of 
the fertilizer. Even so, to prevent any 
possible corrosion, the fuselage is 
covered in easily repairable fabric 
which is treated with anti-corrosion 
dope. The pilot sits well above the 
hopper, with a view ahead and all 
around. 

The Auster Agricola has a 240 h.p. 
engine, and a loading of 1,680 lb. 
fertilizer. Corrosion is guarded 


CORN PLANTER ATTACHMENT—Liq 
corn planter shoe beneath corn as it is planted. Clod shield protects the 
tube feeding liquid. (Shoe is above ground for demonstration purposes.) 


— 


vid fertilizer streams from modified 


against by special plastic dopes and 
paints on the fabric-covered fuselage 
and wings. Control cables, outside the 
fuselage for ease of inspection, are 
nylon covered. The pilot sits above 
and behind the engine and fertilizer 
hopper, with the cockpit sealed from 
drifting fertilizer. 

The price, in Britain, will be. about 
$15,400 for each machine. 


Wild Oats 


Wild oats infestation presents a 
problem of major proportions for 
Canadian farmers. Control chemically 
is impossible at the present time. 

But Dr. L. H. J. Shebeski, head of 
the plant science department at the 
University of Manitoba, holds out a 
glimmer of hope. Chemical control 
may be possible in a few years, he 
revealed to the annual meeting of 
the Saskatchewan branch of the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Assn. at a 
recent meeting. 


Dr. Shebeski outlined experi- 
ments at the university that have 
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eliminated wild oats in test plots 
without harming wheat, barley and 
flax. The experiments were with 
chemicals incorporated in the soil 
which on contact killed the germi- 
nability of the wild oat seed. 


The tests were carried out on well- 
worked summerfallow. So further 
tests had to be carried out to find 
out how the chemicals would perform 
under farm conditions. 

Wild oats have been described as 
Canada’s No. 1 menace, and infesta- 
tation costs the farmers thousands 
of dollars a year. 


Fertilizer for Korea 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has announced a series 
of awards for the supply of fertilizers 
to Korea, the cost coming out of US. 
aid funds. Involved are urea, am- 
monium sulfate and ammonium ni- 
trate. Supplies will come from Italy, 
Japan, Canada, West Germany a 
the US. te: 


# 


CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT—With a rig 
like this, it’s easy for a farmer to fertilize ashe 
.cultivates. Use of complete liquid fertilizer 
eliminates need for carrying heavy bags. 


CLOSE-UP—The special 
bottom of shoe on corn planter delivers 
fertilizer into soil; permits application of 
liquid simultaneously with planting. 


attachment at 


New applicator equipment means longer selling 


season for liquid fertilizer formulators 


New applieating equipment is doing much to level 
out historic spring-fall peaks in fertilizer applica- 
tion. Ease of liquid application encourages ferti- 
lizing almost any month of the year. Pictured — 
above are two examples of equipment progress: 
(1) A new modification to permit application at 
time corn is planted, and (2) A cultivator attach- 
ment which permits side dressing of crops with 


liquid fertilizer. 


AN ASSURED SUPPLY. Your supply of phos- 
phatic fertilizer solution is assured by Monsanto, 
world’s largest producer of elemental phosphorus. 
Formulators: Send today for booklet “‘Formulating 
Complete Liquid Fertilizers.” Write MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inorganic Chemicals 
Division, 710 North Twelfth Boulevard, St. Louis 


Shoe attachment manufactured by Sawtelle & Rosprim to 
specifications of Agriform Company, Inc. 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 
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FARM BILL 


(Continued 


from page 1) 


the Cuban market presents a grave 
difficulty at the State Department, 
and the seemingly simple testing 
ground for this commodity as a two- 
price system guinea pig is doomed 
to oblivion, at least at this time. 

Up to this time the soil bank pro- 
posal is in the background of the 
committee considerations. The com- 
mittee last week spent hours dis- 
cussing proposal by Sen. Edward 
Thye (R., Minn.) under which there 
would be a guaranteed scale of sup- 


* ports for producers of basic commodi- 


ties. A large producer would obtain a 
lower level of price support than 
would a smaller farmer. 

The present state of affairs within 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
can only be mildly described as fluid. 

Top Republicans on the committee 
now admit that the committee will 
approve a return of rigid high price 
supports for the basic_commodities 


at 90% of parity. It is inferred that 
the recent grave error within the 
staff of USDA where the secretary 
was caught in a mistake of a subor- 
dinate in approving a magazine 
article highly critical of the farmer 
may have persuaded some Republi- 
can members of the committee to 
desert the flexible price support pro- 
visions of the party. 

It is now seen that a restoration 
of the rigid supports will be voted 
by the committee on a 9-6 or an 8-7 
basis. depending on the position of 
three Democratic senators. The Re- 
publican defections are now seen as 
those of Sen. Young and Sen. Karl 
Mundt (R., S.D.). This defection in- 
dicates an approval of another year 
at least of rigid high price supports 
for basic commodities at 90% of 
parity. . 

That such a Senate bill can get 
floor approval is a moot question with 


the leaning to the opinion that the 
Senate will approve on the floor by a 
thin margin. 

It is seen here that the President 
will certainly veto any return of rigid 
high price supports. At the same time 
it is conceded that it is administra- 
tively impossible to handle quality 
level supports for the fungible com- 
modities such as the grains. Differ- 
ential supports may work effectively 
for cotton but trade sources insist 
that they will not and cannot work 
for wheat. 

For the fertilizer and pesticide in- 
dustry this uncertainty creates many 
doubts over the crop outlook. 


First, the delay on legislation will 
delay cooperation among farmers 
who might through cash payment in- 
centive be encouraged to join in tak- 
ing land out of production over and 
above acreage allotments for the 
basic crops. 

Next, a quality differential in price 
support activities, except for cotton, 
would leave the plant food and pro- 
tective chemical industries in an ob- 


eHIGH ANALYSIS 
eIMPROVED PHYSICAL 


CONDITION 
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Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 
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- most heavily infested, but there 4 


scure position. Legislation of 
kind would provoke great animos 
between areas. Who, for exam 


suffer 


would be qualified to de ' \ 
ble quality of pmnings 
protein basis alone? ; 

The Pacific Northwest immedig 3% Ga 
could protest that its market ford 
white wheat had Previously been EW YORK- 
stroyed by the government loan y earnings of 


share for 
ced by Ha 
puffer Cher 
an incre: 
mings of $9 


gram differentials. The soft red wh 
areas—so frequently described as 
quality wheat producers—coy)q 
assurity say that their wheat 
represented less of a burden on 
government surplus than that of 
other variety. 
Unhappily the congressiona] disc 
sions are salted heavily with Politi 
overtones. The bare economics of f 
situation—that which discloses ¢le 
ly that intelligent use of plant fod 
and pesticidal chemicals can red 
the cost per unit of production 
less land—and with less Overhead 
are not an active ingredient of ¢ 
committee. 

As things stood here late last wa 
it hardly seemed possible that ; 
Senate bill would emerge from eg 
mittee before the middle of this wd 


are. 
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Missouri Report Indicates 
Many Grasshoppers in 19 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Grasshoppe 
chinch bugs and possibly armywor 
are likely to be abundant in Misso 


during the 1956 growing season, qumpopments 
cording to a pre-season report jim the additi 
_issued by Stirling Kyd and Georgmmme'?0? plant 
n i ! 
entomologists, respectively. 
A relatively heavy carryover d™erfield, Utah 
grasshoppers was noted at the bagmpares an in 


elting and 
bcott Copper 
For these ar 
e Meyer fit 
boresentative 
est. The nev 
) New York 
is relationsh 


ginning of winter, but weathe 
conditions during the spring an 
summer will largely govern th 
amount of damage these pests wi 
do during 1956, the entomologist 
said. “If it is another dry year, w 
can expect trouble; if the spring i 
wet and cold and if there is ade 
quate rainfall throughout the su 
mer, damage could be light,” it wa 
pointed out. 


The report indicated that althous 
there is a carryover in nearly eve 
county that could cause trouble und 
conditions ideal for hopper devel 
ment, those counties in the weste 
half of the state will probably be t 
most heavily infested. 


(Contin 
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Materials recommended for gragMfr. Rupley 
hopper control included dieldrin, @iMow this year 
drin, heptachlor, toxaphene and chldfhemicals, wi 
dane, according to the report. ompany’s em 

Chinch bugs, the entomologists iMelopment. 


port, could also cause trouble in 19 


As in the case of grasshoppers, hog Mr. Ruple 
ever, whether or not this trouble n td last ye 
terializes «will depend upon of 
weather. He indicate¢ 
Last year, an unusually la a the Mer 
number of bugs overwintered, ll reflect: j 
Bales in 1951 


spring weather greatly reduced t 


population and there was no exté Grace’s liai 
sive damage over the state, althougiitho, Europe 
spraying was necessary in some firm's 
“This winter, we again ha came said, 
heavy over-wintering populatio he 
in some areas,” the report poi 

- out. “The northwestern countiq@gg®”. In | 


dechst chen 
face is build 
thylene plan: 
research | 
Rupley 
rating about 
Search. 


and the southeast delta area 4 


enough in many counties that mo¢ 
erate to severe damage could sho 
up in certain localities.” 


The situation concerning the 4 
ropean corn borer is described 
being “very spotted.” Although couf 
in several areas are numerous, thé 
is no consistent, heavy incre 
throughout the major corn-produc 
areas of the state. Farmers are 4 
vised to watch each field individu 
ly, since small areas should be 
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abundance of this corn pest. tension Se 

As to armyworms, the entom depart 
gists reminded that these Peavey 
come from eggs laid by moths 
migrate into the state early In } le] impro: 
spring, which makes it impossible Band hanc 


calculate the extent of infestation ‘and insec 
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suffer Chemical 
mings Show 
3%, Gain in 1955 


ORK—Preliminary unaudit- 
she of $12,305,000, or $4.04 
share for 1955 have been an- 
ded as ved by Hans Stauffer, president, 
ould . buffer Chemical Co. This repre- 
heat Mis an increase of 33% over 1954 
n on 5 of $9,210,000, or $3.02 per 
lat of g 


Mediag 
et for 
been 
loan y 
red wh 


ning 
are. 

kujes for 1955 were reported at 
5 490,000, up 24% from 1954 sales 
$16,916,000. These figures include 
mings and sales of Consolidated 
bemical Industries which was 
brged with Stauffer in November 


bt year. 


STAUFFER-MEYER 


(Continued from page 1) 


lal dise 
politi 
les of { 
Ses cle 
ant 
in red 
Action 
verhead 
nt of 


last wa 
that 
rom 
his 


ted on the New York and San 
rancisco Stock Exchanges. The 
yer firm has district offices in Los 
seles, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, 
lt Lake City, Denver, Phoenix and 
esno, in addition to its headquart- 
in San Francisco, where it was 
unded 105 years ago. 

One of the important recent de- 
opments in Stauffer operations 
as the addition of a new unit at its 
ernon plant to produce pelletized 
ant foods. 

Another recent addition is the new 
ant of Western Phosphates, Inc. at 
arfield, Utah. Here the Stauffer Co. 
ares an interest with American 
elting and Refining Co. and Ken- 


ates 
n 19 


shoppe 
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port j 
1 Geor 
surv 


fover 
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ing angg™ecott Copper Co. 

ern th@ For these and other Stauffer plants, 
‘sts willhe Meyer firm has acted as sales 
ologist//™presentatives in the West and Mid- 


fear, Wi 
pring i 

is ade 
he su 
” it wa 


est. The new agreement announced 
) New York extends and formalizes 
is relationship. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
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emphis, and Grace Chemical Re- 
cong and Development Co., New 
Ork. 

In 1952 chemicals amounted to 
nly 2% of the company’s business, 
tr. Rupley said. Anticipated cash 
ow this year will be 45 to 50% from 
hemicals, with continuation of the 
Ompany’s emphasis on chemical de- 


yr grag 
drin, 
nd chld 
t 


gists 

in 19 

rs, hom Mr. Rupley estimated chemical 
uble mgggs*les last year at $145 million, an 


increase of about 11% over 1954. 
He indicated that full production 
at the Memphis chemical plant 


will reflect in considerably highe 
Sales in 1956. 
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althou Grace's liaison with German and 


e are ’ 

n mee firm S growth in chemicals, Mr. 
1 havgm’Pley said. He noted that two or 
important processes used by 


| point Ne Memphis chemical plant are Eu- 
In partnership with the 
rea alfmme’chst chemical firm of Germany, 
ere a oy is building a DDT and a poly- 
mot nylene plant in Brazil and sponsor- 
id sho on urea crystallization. 

biting Said Grace is concen- 
the Hilibsearch, out $7 million a year on 
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‘h coul 
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‘RAIN SANITATION WINNER 


ST. p 
The Wang Happy 


H club of Renvi 
roduc enville Count 
are Ma, Neeive a $100 award as Minne- 
‘ividulliy, ‘nner in the 4-H grain sanita- 
1 be in for 1955. The clean 
in 82M is sponsored by the 


sony of Minnesota Agricultural 

inse b Peave ment of F. H. Peavey & 
ths t bistive Providing the awards. 
yin { bled the program is to make 
ssible Provements in grain stor- 


ation handling, including rodent, 
Insect control, 


ther European firms should speed, 


NORTHERN CHEMICAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


Girdler engineers. Ground was broken 
on the 160 acre site in November, 
1954. The site adjoins the Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad. 

Mr. Totman reported that the 7,500 
KW power plant was scheduled to be 
completed late in January, and the 
new sulphuric acid unit was to come 
on stream soon after. 


The nitric acid and nitrogen fer- 
tilizer solutions units are scheduled 
for completion about March 1, with 
the anhydrous ammonia line coming 
into production during June, 1956. 

A fleet of 45 tank cars painted in 
red, white and blue will service in- 
dustrial and agricultural customers. 

Associated with Northern Chem- 
ical is the Summers Fertilizer Co., 
which has, at its nine manufacturing 
plants, captive requirements for a 
substantial percentage of Northern 


Chemical’s nitrogen production, Mr. 
Totman said. Upon completion this 
spring, the new plant will be the 
only nitrogen producing point in the 
Northeast area. 

Mr. Totman said that Northern 
Chemical will be the first company in 
North America to produce anhydrous 
ammonia exclusively from Bunker 
“C” oil under the Texaco Oil-Hydro- 
carbon Research Process. 


SOIL GROUP ELECTS 


AIKEN, S.C.—Louis E. Hendrick ~ 


of Pickens is new president of the 
South Carolina Association of Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors. 
The association also elected Newman 
Buck of Mount Pleasant and Clifford 
Smith of Kinards, vice presidents; 
E. C. Turner of Clemson, secretary; 
Leroy B. King of Moncks Corner, 
treasurer; and H. W. Perrow of 
Cameron, J. Ryan Jeter of Santuck, 
and Dr. L. W. Temple of Lake View, 
executive committeemen. 
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Soil Conditioner 
Advertising by Firm 
Misleading, Jury Rules 


HASTINGS, MINN. — A Dakota 
County district court jury here has 
handed down a verdict in a case in- 
volving sale of soil conditioner. 

Northern Field Seed Co., Winona, 
Minn., brought the action against 
Henry Bartel, Hastings, a farmer, to 
collect $2,780 the firm claimed was 
due for 49 tons of soil conditioner. 

The jury awarded the firm $1,350, 
ruling that the company had made 
fraudulent claims for the product in 
its advertising. Testimony brought 
out that some of the advertising 
claimed that the product had a 2-8-4 
analysis. 

In reducing the claim sought by the 
company, the jury ruled that the 
company misrepresented the product 
in its advertising by claiming that it 
had fertilizer properties. The condi- 
tioner is mixed by the Winona firm. 
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LIQUID TOXICANT 


Solving any puzzle is more easily achieved if key parts can be 
determined. As a carrier and diluent for insecticides, fungicides, 
sprays and dusts, Diluex and Diluex A exceed the most exacting 
qualifications of the agricultural chemical formulators. 


Diluex and Diluex A are basically an aluminum magnesium sili- 
cate mineral, having an amphibole-like structure possessing a large 
adsorption capacity in liquid impregnation procedures used in 
processing the newer complex organic insecticides. Both products 
are widely accepted as superior grinding or milling aids for tech- 
nical grade toxicants such as DDT and BHC and will discharge 
readily from commercial dust applicators giving uniform coverage 
and minimum fractionation of toxicant and carrier in the swath. 

Write for complete specifications and samples; our technicians 
are available to help with your processing operations. 
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FORMULATION BASE | 


GRANULAR 
_ PESTICIDE FORMULATIONS 


Adsorptive FLOREX granules | 
offer’ a superior base for gran-) 
vlar soil pesticides, mosquito con- 
trol formulations and insecticide- 
fertilizer additives. Available in 
standard meshes 30/40, 30/60, 
and 16/30. Special meshes tail- 


_ored for experimental formulas. 
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Croplife 


“A. WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Family Farm “Way of Life” 
Seen from Different Angles 


Much has been said lately in these columns and 
elsewhere about the industrialization of agricul- 
ture which is obviously taking place in this 
country. 

To those who have thoughtfully observed 
this development it marks the certain decline, 
though not necessarily the total disappearance, of 
the so-called small family farm. It would seem 
that, as industrialization proceeds, farming must 
become less and less of a way of life, and thus 
less of an emotional and ideological factor in the 
political and social economy of the nation. Time 
Magazine recently made this’ discovery concern- 
ing the position of agriculture: 


“The small farmer,” it said, “is dying 
out; the big farmer, with enough rolling, 
clanking machines to equip a tank platoon, 
has taken over his land, and farms it more 
efficiently. Like U.S. business men, the na- 
tion’s farmers have ¢urned to automation.” 


Advertising Age comments: “Industrialized 


farming has continued to mean fewer farms, and — 


fewer people depending on farming for a living. 
But it has also bred a strain of farmer who is a 
prosperous, informed and shrewd entrepreneur, 
working with costly equipment to exact the maxi- 
mum return from his substantial investment in 
carefully managed livestock and land.” 


Newsweek Magazine says: “The decline ir 
farm prices has accelerated the mechanization of 
American agriculture. Only the more efficient 
producers can survive. The man who doesn’t farm 
enough land to justify the new scientific methods 
of farming—or who doesn’t have the capital for 
the necessary equipment—must sell out. The re- 
sult: American farms are getting bigger and big- 
ger, while more and more farmers are leaving the 
land.” 


From Farm Management Magazine: ‘“Mech- 
anization, good management practices, use of fer- 
tilizers and chemicals have all aided the genuine, 


full-time, efficient farmer in boosting production, — 


improving quality standards, and making farming 
an exacting business proposition. The progress 
made by the upper strata of farmers is fully as 
outstanding as that of those in industry.” 


From Fortune Magazine: “Over-all sta- 
tistics vastly understate the actual growth 
in the efficiency and prosperity of U.S. agri- 
culture because they include millions of so- 
called farms and farmers that are really not 
part of U.S. commercial agriculture at all. 
The efficient farms, by contrast, are becom- 
ing truly industrial organizations.” 


Business Week Magazine: “The real economic 
problem, has always been the small, inefficient 
farmer—the man who has too little land to yield 
a good living, no matter how high prices might be. 
The real answer for him has always been a job in 
town. It’s the answer to the ‘farm problem,’ too, 
because it leaves production for the market in the 
hands of his more efficient neighbors.” 


A century ago about 14 out of every 20 people 
in the U.S. were employed in agriculture, leaving 


only 6 out of 20 to carry on all the manufacturing, | 


transportation and service trades of the nation. 
But today conditions are reversed, with about 17 
out of 20 employed in non-farm occupations and 
only 3 in 20 employed in farming. 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson disputes the 
conclusion that the small farmer is disappearing 
from the American scene. He says fewer farmers 
have left their acres in the last three years than 
in the previous three years, and that any attempt 


a to show, as Edward R. Murrow seems to have 


done in his recent television run-down on the 
farm problem, “that the small farmer is dying is 
a perversion of the truth.” 


In the background of this dispute is the ide- 
ological assumption that the small family farm 
ought not to be allowed to disappear or diminish 
in number, and that at all costs it should be pre- 
served. The halls of Congress will resound in the 
days immediately ahead, as they have echoed in 
the recent past, with the credo that the family 
farm as a way of life cannot, without hazard to 
the American economy and the nation’s security, 
be spared. In tenor, though not in significance, 
the argument will be that of the day when the 
automobile was pushing the maker of the horse 
collar and the livery stable to the wall—or rather, 


‘into the motor industry. 


The great political shibboleth of the day is that 
parity income, by legislative and administrative 
action, must be assured to the small farmer. This 
tenet, of course, implies that he is essential to the 
national welfare and economy. No contradictory 
platform would be politically tenable; nor is there 
likely to be any public espousal of a cause, political 


or otherwise, dedicated to putting the family 


farmer away with the horse collar. Dedicated pub- 
lic spirits all take the opposite tack. They proceed, 
without questioning the premise that family farm- 
ing is indispensable, to ‘the advocacy of measures 
that will perpetuate family farming by making it 
profitable. Addressing itself to this mode of think- 
ing and approach, the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. is offering to Congress the fruit of a 
survey conducted in five midwestern states “to 
determine how the typical family-operated farms 
have fared during the five years from 1950 through 
1954. 

“These findings,” says GTA, “primarily 
throw light on the trends in gross income, 
costs and net returns of the grain, livestock 
and dairy farmers of the Dakotas, Montana, | 
Minnesota and Wisconsin; and why, in the 
face of unprecedented national prosperity, 
we are witnessing the most rapid annual de- 
cline in farm population and in the number 
of family-operated farms.” 


“Congress must act quickly,” concludes GTA, 


“or we shall see a further substantial decline in 
the number of farm families and a further rise in . 


large-scale farming. We believe this would not be 
in the best national interest.’ 


“Surely,” argues GTA, “it is in the public in- 
terest to protect family commercial farming. Any 
farm program must stop making big operators 
bigger and hurting family farms. Price and income 
aids must go to the family farms with strict limits 
on federal funds paid to operators above a prede- 
termined level.” 


The GTA survey is reported in a printed book- 
let of nearly 250 pages. It states the official as- 
sociation view that support prices must be set 
high enough to raise family farming to a profitable 
level. The farm problem, states M. W. Thatcher, 
general manager of GTA, results from lowered 
price supports and a persistent advance in costs 
of farm production. “The persistent advance in 
farm costs,” he says, “is due to the ever-expand- 
ing power of business, manufacturing, finance, 
transportation and labor over the prices of farm 
products, aided by state and federal legislation as 
well as by their own powerful organizations. There 
is no foreseeable hope whatever that this trend 
will be reversed. Every official forecast is for 
further increases in the price farmers must pay 
for non-farm goods and services.” 


Industrialization of agriculture clearly is ex- 
cluded from this concept of the farm problem, as 
it seems to be also from the thinking in Washing- 
ton. But are not Mr. Thatcher and Mr. Benson, as 


champions of farming as a way of life, whistling 
against a wind? 
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urer. 
1-8—Central Plant Protection 


poard, Allerton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
, 1-9 — National Garden Supply 
trade Show, Kingsbridge Armory, 
New York City. 

9-10—Annual Wyoming Weed 
and Pest Control Conference, Riv- 
erton, Wyo. 

, 13—Arkansas Anhydrous Am- 
monia Dealers Assn., Lafayette Ho- 
tel, Little Rock; G. E. Davis, Le- 
panto, Ark., secretary-treasurer, 

», 14-16 — Agricultural Chemicals 
Conference, Lubbock, Texas. 

, 15-16—Oklahoma Plant Food 


Educational Society, Oklahoma > 


A&M College, Stillwater, Okla. 
15-17—California Weed Control 


MEETING MEMO 


Conference, Sacramento and Davis, 


Cal; Oliver A. 


Leonard, 


Davis, Cal., secretary. 


Feb. 15-17 — Western Weed Control 
Conference, Sacramento and Davis, 
Cal; W. ©. Robacker, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Nevada Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Reno, 


Nev., secretary-treasurer. 


Feb. 16-17— Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee’s annual 
joint meeting of the fertilizer in- 
dustry and Universities; Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Feb. 18-20—Third Annual Pacific 
Northwest Agricultural Chemical 
Industry Conference, Imperial and 


Benson Hotels, Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 20-21 — Southwestern Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 


Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Feb. 22-24—Fifth Annual Ohio-Indi- 
ana Agricultural Aviation Oon- 
ference, Ohio Union, Ohio State 


University, Columbus. 


Feb. 22-24—Alabama Pest Control 
Conference; Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
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Feb. 22-24—Midwestern Ohapter, 
National Shade Tree Conference; 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago; Noel B. 
Wysong, Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve, River Forest, Ill, secretary. 

Feb. 28-29—Fifth Annual Pesticide 
Chemicals School, Clemson House, 
Clemson, 8.C., Dr. J. H. Cochran, 
Dept. of Entomology and Zoology, 
Clemson College, Clemson, 8.C. 

March 6-7—Fifth Annual Western 
Cotton Production Oonference, 
Fresno Hacienda, Fresno, Cal. 

March 14-18 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fila.; Lea 8S. Hitchner, NAO execu- 
tive secretary, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.O. 

March 28-30—North Central States 
Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, Purdue University Me- 
morial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


April 10-12—Council for Agricultural 


and Chemurgic Research, 2lst An- 
nual Conference; Congress Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., John W. Ticknor, 
Council for Agricultural and Che- 
murgic Research, $50 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 

April 16-17—Fourth Annual Califor- 
nia Fertilizer Conference, Citrus 
Experiment Station, University of 
California, Riverside. Sidney H. 
Bierly, secretary, 457 Huntington 
Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 

May 16-18—Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Outing, Skytop, Pa. 

May 20-22—42nd Mid-year Meeting, 
Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
H. W. Hamilton, secretary, 50 E. 
4ist St., New York 17, 

June 10-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Convention, the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

June 28-30—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
14th Annual Convention, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va.; Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

June 28-30—Seventh Regional Fer- 
tilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Chinook Hotel, Y 
Wash. 

July 12—South Carolina Fertilizer 
Meeting, Tour of Edisto Experi- 
ment Station, Blackville, S.C. 


July 19-20—Southwestern Fertilizer | 


Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
July 25-27—Northwest Association of 
Horticulturists, Entomologists and 
Plant Pathologists Conference, 
Northwest Washington Experiment 
Station, Mount Vernon, Wash. 

Aug. 17-25—Tenth International Con- 
gress of Entomology, McGill Uni- 
versity and University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada, J. A. Downes, 
Science Service Bldg., Carling Ave., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Con- 
gress Secretary. 

Nov. 19-20— Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, Ho- 
tel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, NJ., 
B. F. Driggers, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, NJ., Secretary. 


North Carolina Shipments 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Fertilizer ship- 
ments in North Carolina totaled 225,- 
182 tons in the last half of 1955, 
compared with 264,475 tons in a cor- 
responding period in 1954, according 
to the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. December shipments were 53,- 
152 tons, compared with 64,846 tons 
in December, 1954. 


RETURNS TO MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Dr. Arnold W. 
Klemme has been named assistant 
director of, the Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Dr. Klemme is 
a former county agent and soils spe- 
cialist for the state Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. In his new post he 
will be supervisor of all of the uni- 
versity’s outlying fields. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not avai 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


waren | 
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EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR EX- 
perienced fertilizer salesman to represent 
an established company in North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Minnesota, State age, 
education, qualifications, experience and 
salary requirements. Ad No. 1396, Crop- 
life, 141 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Il. 


POSITION OPEN FOR YOUNG MAN WITH 
initiative and responsibility with a major 
West Coast manufacturer of pesticides 
for formulation development, field testing 
and seryice, contacts with public research 
men, label preparation, etc, Requires basic 
training in entomology and chemistry. 


Send personal data, including photograph, 

as well as complete information as to 

education, training, experience, etc. Ad 

oo 1436, Croplife, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
nn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | 


FOR SALE—LIMEMETER TO TEST SOIL 
pH, Spidel Farm Supply, Waverly, Neb, 


FOR SALE: Sharples Centrifuge type 
Sulphate Unit Complete. Now in op- 
erating condition. Compact and sim- 
ple to operate. Midwest crea. Ad 
No. 1435, Croplife, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


Used Fertilizer 

Fertilizer Works 
P. O. Box 1, Shreveport, La. 
Detailed List Furnished on Re- 
quest. Delivery immediately. 
Shreveport Fertilizer Werks 

P. O. Box 1 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Dow To Enlarge Furm 
Youth Work Through 
Junior Vegetable Growers 


AMHERST, MASS.—Arrangements 
were completed recently between the 
National Junior Vegetable Growers’ 
Assn. and Dow Chemical Co. for en- 
largement of Dow farm youth ac- 
tivity through the educational pro- 
gram of the association. 


Objective will include promoting 
greater interest in agriculture, wider 
use of modern methods and materials 
and production of better crops. The 
association will conduct during 1956, 
with Dow support, an educational 
competition in its section on produc- 
tion and marketing of horticultural 
crops. Control of soil-infesting pests 
by soil fumigation will be emphasized. 

It will be one of the objectives of 
this competitive program to develop 
wide awareness of such pests as 
nematodes, wireworms and other soil 
infesting pests, together with knowl- 
edge of the means of control. 

Details of the contest and entry 
forms are to be distributed through 
association state leaders, NJVGA 
headquarters here announced. Con- 
ditions for entrance qualification will 
be adjusted to conform to require- 
ments of, and conditions in, each 
state. 


e STORED WHEAT 

FARGO—The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that 70,359,000 
bu. of wheat were stored on North 
Dakota farms Jan. 1. 
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Corn, cotton and other field crops today 
make profits in proportion to the fertilizer 
used. A 100-bushel corn crop needs 160 
pounds of nitrogen, 60 pounds of phosphorus 
and 120 pounds of potash—most of it from 
fertilizer, The ARCADIAN line of high- 
nitrogen fertilizers fills the need, and spells 
profits for you. | | 


Fruit crops require nitrogen to make plenty 
of blossoms to produce profitable yields of 
big, well-finished fruit. Sell ARCADIAN to 
provide the easy-spreading, quick-acting 
nitrogen that makes money for fruit growers 
and for you. 


Write for full information on the 
complete ARCADIAN line of 
products for profitable farming 


Small grains shoot up big yields when your 
customers feed them plenty of plant food, 
especially nitrogen. You can sell ARCADIAN 
for faster, easier, low-cost plant food appli- 
cation by spray, dribble, top-dressing or 
injection methods to fit your customers’ 
desires. Custom application creates. extra 
business for you. 


Vegetables, heavy feeders on nitrogen, 
thrive on the high-nitrogen fertilizers you 
sell in the ARCADIAN line. Versatile 
ARCADIAN products provide nitrogen 
that’s quick-acting and long-lasting, liquid 
or dry, in nitrate, urea or ammortia forms. 


New York6,N.Y. Hopewell, Va. 


MADE BY NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


Pastures, well-fed on ARCADIAN higl 
nitrogen fertilizers, help cattle to turn 0 
milk and meat at lower cost to fill the grov 
ing demand for these high-protein food 
Your customers save labor by spreadit 
fertilizer. They also save labor by letti 
livestock harvest their own feed. 
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Grass hay crops need plenty of. igi 
with other plant foods to turn out high yie " 
of protein-rich feed. ARCADIAN hig 
nitrogen fertilizers can make money for yo 
while they make hay for your customers. 
ARCADIAN this year! 
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